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By Noa ..an Thomas 


HAVE long been of the opinion 
that of all allegedly Christian in- 
stitutions the city Y. M. C. A.’s 
of Christ- 


I 


had the lowest per cent. 


lanity. A diligent and optimistic 
analyst might find in them what 
the chemists call a trace, but only 


—a trace. They are glorified welfare 
agents for the bosses, training schools 
for would-be Rotarians. Their re- 
ligion is the worship of conventional, 
material success. The Detroit Y. M. 


Cc. A. ran true to form in refusing to 
permit that good Baptist, President 
Green of the A. F. of L., to make 


an address. One must congratulate 
Mr. Van Duzen on his frankness. He 
says that the Y. M. C. A. is raising a 
five million dollar building fund and 
can’t take a chance. The Y. M. C. A. 
knows what to do with a building a 
great deal better than it knows what 
to do with ideals or principles. 

In Detroit the churches have joined 
with the Y. M. C, A. to show them- 
selves the property of the employing 
class. Well, I’m sorry for the churches, 
but I have a sneaking feeling that 
the experience may be 500d for the 
A. F. of Ih In its campaign against 
company unions and its struggle to 
organize the unorganized it needs fron 
in the blood. Leaders who suddenly 
find that for all their respectability and 
all their abhorrence of radicalism they 
can’t speak in the churches, if they 
are human like the rest of us, may 
acquire a new determination and en- 


RUM IS BiG 
ISSUE 


Socialist Candidate for 
Governor of N. Y. 
Stresses Water Power 
and Housing 


By Judge Jacob Panken 
Socialist Candidate for Governor of 
New York. 

N THE light of the platforms of 
both the Democratic ard Repub- 
lican parties andthe pronounce- 








JESSIE STEPHEN 


‘ 


. 


A. F: of L. 
WORRY 


—e—— 


President Feels He Can’t 
Investigate — Federal 
Bureau Proves He Is 
Wrong 


By LABORITE 


—_—- o-—— 


T 


Council of the American Fed- 





nual convention, 








Gives Philosophy 
Of New Unionism : 





HE most important feature of the 
annual report of the Executive 


eration of Labor to the forty-sixth an- 
which convened at 


= 





Are Aroused 


FEDERAL COUNCIL 
RAPS LOCAL = 
CHURCHES — 


Report 





Conservative Leaders 
Classed by Business as 
“Attackers of Govern< 
ment.” ; 


D the American Federation of Lae 


bor assembled here have received “@ 

vivid object lesson of the close rela- 
Thus company unions are objection-| tionship that exists between many 6& 

able not because they are in the long] the churches of the land and the com 

run bad economically but because they | mercial and financial interests. 

“can not supply the initiative and the} Invitations extended to prominent 


ment of American industry and the 
organization of ever larger units of 
industrial enterprise in corporate 
forms there is the imperative need 
for a parallel form of organization 
of the workers in those industries« 
so that the employment contract 
may retain the value and virtue of 
equality of opportunity and assure 
all a fair measure of mutuality and 
exercise of free will in the making 
of employment agreements.” 





ETROIT.—The 600 delegates to 
the 46th annual convention of 








it would 


seem that the one problem before the 
people of this State this year is 
whether drinking shall be legalized or 
shall continue to be illegal; but drink- 
ing should continue, in any event. 
Both parties and the public at large 
have no illusions about prohibition. 
Prohibition has come to stand for an 


ments of their spokesmen, 


ous beverages; some call it liquor. 
The many deaths resulting from the 
use of it prove its poisonous content. 
Neitther party, however, has the cour- 
age to express itself squarely and 
honestly on this question. The Re- 
publicans straddled it. 


he will tip the platform wet enough 
sufficiently dry to fool 


believing that the Republican party is 
prohibitionist. The Democratic partm 





ergy from the experience. Bishop 
Manning of New York will have to} 
impart to his brethren in Detroit the 
news that there are better ways to 
manage labor leaders than to slap} 
them in the face. 





While I am speaking of the Y. M. 
C. A. I ought to add that one of the 
most extraordinary phenomena in the 
world of institutfonal religion is the 
progressive attitude of the student Y. 
M. C. A.’s They are usually receptive 
to labor and even to radical speakers. 
So great is the difference between them 
and the city Y. M. C. A.’s that it is 
hard to imagine how they stay in one 
organization. 





The most interesting recent com- 
mentary on Christianity has not been 
furnished by the open shoppers of 
Detroit but by the Italian Dictator 
Mussolini. He has ordered all Italy 
to celebrate the seventh century of the 
death of St. Francis of Assisi. He has 
tried to appropiate this friend of the 
poor, this lover of peace, this little 
brother of the birds and flowers, this 
most Christ-like of saints, as the pa- 
tron of Fascism. It is a long road 
@hich seven centuries will scarcely 
suffice to travel from the gentle saint 
of Assisi to the black shirted knights 
of the castor ofl bottle. The poverty 
St. Francis took as his bride was a 
joyous thing consistent with freedom 
of the spirit. The poverty which 
Mussolini would fasten on the labor 
worker and peasants for the greatness 








|} an old soak, 


a vest-pocket plaything for Al Smith, | 
with his eyes upon the Presidential | 
chair for 1928, known to be as wet as/ 
fails to come out hon-| 
estly and squarely for the repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the} 
Volstead Act. 

A referendum is to be taken on the 
question at the coming election, The 
Democrats and Republicans controlled | 
the Legislature when the Eighteenth | 
Amendment was put before the Legis- | 
lature for ratification. At that time | 
the Socialist delegation in the Legis- 
lature proposed that the matter be 


| 
| 


vestigation will be made. 

The questioners get one of those un- 
pleasant shocks that have come more 
and more frequently in press interviews 
at the White house in the past three 
years. 


JESSIE STEPHEN 
DUE INN. Y. 


——_1-— 





British Woman Laborite| 


illegal traffic in unwholesome, poison- | 





A wet is put | 
on the dry platform in the hope that | 


with liquor to attract the wets by| 


smell, though the platform is to be! in New York next week, to speak for | 
the drys into/| 





of the State, which has come to mean | 


|} ment and is a prospective Labor can- 


| was the first woman to occupy the po- 


| mondsey Trades and Labor Council 


They are told, almost eagerly, that 
the spokesman of Coolidge is assured 
by legal authority that the Federal 
government has no constitutional right 
to regulate the process of mining. 
Therefore the spokesman is sure that 
the Federal government has no right 
to investigate a mine disaster. Those 
are matters “exclusively in the power 
of the States, 

Its not so much the statement made 





Will Deliver Speeches | 
in Socialist Campaign 


—_—_s-—_ — 
OCIALISTS of this city are plan- 
ning a reception for Miss Jessie 





Stephen, an active member of/ as the tone in which it is delivered 

the British Labor Party, who nee that chills the press visitors. There is 
not a syllable or a shading of tone that 

the candidates for the Socialist Party | would Indicate pity for the industrial 
| victims or an inclination to promote in- 


in the State and local campaign. 
Miss Stephen, who is one of the quiry as to how another such holocaust 
: may be avoided. What is expressed {fs 


younger workers in both the British | ais 

Labor Party and the Independent La- | s cpeaaygees . — er edly a — 

bor Party, has twice stood for Parlia- that no responsibility for mixing in an 
embarrassing incident is his. 


South Investigation Going On 


She 


Par’’-m nt from 
at the next election. 


didate for 
Portsmouth Fortunately for the coal miners 
working in the more dangerous mines, 
the spokesman at the White House is 
wrong. While he is talking the Federal 
Bureau of Mines has its experts at the 
scene of the disaster. They are doing 
rescue work and investigating the 
cause of the explosion. Their official} 
report will in due time reach the bu- 
reau. It will be added to the long list 


sition of vice-president of the Ber- 
and has lectured and written extensive- 
ly on the position of women in indus- 
try. 
While in this country she will tour | 
New York State, speaking on behalf of | 
the candidacy of Judge Jacob Panken 





is a matter of upbringing and educa- 


submitted to a referendum, but them] f9F Governor and the other Socialist 
proposal was voted down. When the/ "0minees. Her tour will be under the 
expressed wish of the people could| auspices of the Socialist Party. All| 
have effect, neither of the old parties} Socialist Party Locals and Branches, 
was ready to trust the people to ex-| Labor organizations, Workmen's Cir- 
press their wishes. Now, a referen- cle Branches and Forums, etc., desiring 
dum is a futile gesture, a sop is| the services of Jessie Stephen should 
thrown to the people of our State by/| get in touch at once with August Claes- 
the request that they express them-| sens, secretary, Socialist Party, 7 Ez 
selves on the question of prohibition. 15th street. 
It is too late, gentlemen, and the peo- | Miss Stephen will speak in various 
ple of our State will see through your; parts of the city during the coming 
strategy. | week, 
Rum Unfortunate Issue | where she will appear. 


| involved or by State mine inspection 
one | authorities. 
| mine rescue crew starts for the scene. 

In this case a rescue truck was rushed 
| from Knoxville to Rockwood, while a 
| mine rescue car was sent north from 


Ss a 2 é s F: 
See page 2 for dates and PIACe | the Alabama coal fleld. 


of similar reports which have been 
made on all large mine accidents dur- 
ing a period of years—ever since the 
bureau sent out its first field force. 
Procedure by the Federal staff in 
each instance waits on an invitation 
for help, sent either by the company 





the nearest 





Immediately 





I believe that every problem must} 
be attacked at its root. If the ma-! 
jority of the American people are op- 
posed to prohibition, let the prohibi- 


tion amendment be deleted from the| 
Constitution. Let the people have! 
what they want. If they want to 


drink on occasion, it is their privilege 
and their right to drink. Legislation 
has never made man good. You can- 
not legislate goodness into man. That 


HILDREN of very early ages | 
should be taught simple eco- 


ia * 


nomics, anthropology and a 


of Italy is a hard and bitter thing, con- | f 
sistent only with slavery. If the spirit| “™- ____| true interpretation of history,” accord- 
of St. Francis still hovers over the | It is unfortuante that prohibition | ing to Fred Shulman, principal of the | 
lovely hills where once he walked it has been made the principal issue be-| Brownsville Socialist Sunday School, | 
must find in this honor from Mussolin! eros . a old political partles.| which began its scholastic year this | 
: here is hat a 7 ree se jects at st of 
an indignity harder to be borne then] bia “ — to ee | week. These subjects and a host of | 
ay persecution er abuse the minds of the people from the real] others are being taught children up- | 
=— ‘ F issues and probléms confronting them. | wards of seven years in an effort to 
While this sham battle is staged.| neytrali ig ; i 
. *| neutralize the invidious impressions 
Queen Marie of oy is hye the St, Lawrence River, with all its| imposed on the young at capital-influ 
our way. She is a clever, and, they » . aati ‘ = sa 
potential power, with all its capacity enced schools. 


say, a beautiful woman. Above all, she 
is a queen. That will guarantee her 
a magnificent reception from the great 
American snobocracy. What this} 
queen wants for her country, herself, 
or her scapegrace family, I don’t know. | 
But it is likely to be something that | 
Wall Street can supply. And it I!s| 
equally likely that it is something that | 
will do no good to the peasants and lt 
work of a country which is my | 
favorite candidate. for the dishonor of | 
being the most exploited and worst | 
governed country in Europe. Decent | 


ers 






of their welcome for this clever queen | I 





to generate current for the use of the} 
people, is being bartered away by the 


The curriculum of the school is the 





Socialist Sunday School 
Teaching Young to Think 





drawing and modeling in 
trate their current studies. 


| ville’s Socialists regard as full of prom- 


Labor cannot 
schools, some sustained effort must be| 
made systematically 
children of laborers in matters vital to 
the 
which usually cannot be supplied by 





clay to illus- 


Music hours, dan g lessons and | 
other diversions have been added to 
lighten the program which Browne: | 


ise and great interest from both oat 
educational viewpoint and as a party | 
aid. It is generally agreed that since! 


have its own full-time | 


to instruct the 


progress of the movement, and | 


| afternoon, 


By Laurence Todd Detroit on October 4, 1926, is not the 
/ 

contents but the philosophy behind 

ASHINGTON.—T w 7-ni - 
ASHINGTON.—T went y-nine them. The present administration of 
coal miners are entombed and/ the A. F. of L. has, unwittingly per- 
presumably dead from gas| haps, swallowed the academic, intel- 
fumes in a mine disaster at Rockwood, | lectualistic approach towards trade 
i<¥ 7 - 
Tenn., and the White House “spokes- | unionism _that old & amuel Gompers 
me ‘ used to disdain. This may be for the 
man” is asked whether a federal in- better or for the worse but it must} 


be recorded as an historic fact, which | 


has been generally overlooked. 

Throughout the report of the Execu- 
tive Council there is not a single word 
which indicates that the writers rec- 
ognized any conflict between labor and 
capital inherent within our present in- 
duStrial system, Indeed, “capital” and 
“capitalist” are eschewed. The word 
“management” is used instead. Now, 
managing being a form of labor, co- 
operation therewith is imperative. 

Psychology Replaces Economics 

This interpretation arises from the 
point of view employed. It is that of 
the creative psychology and spiritual, 
almost mystical, social philosophy 
which became popular among certain 
liberals about five or six years ago. The 
report sets out to explain that “Amer- 
ican trade unions are founded funda- 
mentally upon principles of voluntary 
action.” Therefore, 

“With the growth and develop- 


through voluntary agencies.” The 
same absence of economic perception 
accounts for the persistency of the 
open shop movement with the explana- 
tion that “there are certain types of 
minds who seek benefits for themselves 
by taking advantage of others.” 

Eliminate the selfish—and economic 
exploitation under capitalism, no doubt, 
will cease. 





Co-operating with anagement 

If this trade union philosophy had no 
relation to action, it would be the con- 
cern only of the academicians, What 
if trade unions did not guarantee free 
will? But the theory is made a touch- 
stone of reality. Under the heading of 
“co-operation between unions and 
management,” the report says in part: 

“Products of modern industry are 
not the work of any one individual, but 





of scores of workers, each contributing | 


(Continued on page 6) 





N.Y. BOX MAKERS 
ON STRIKE 


3,000 Workers Answer 
Call of Union — Ask 
for Shorter Hours 

A employed in the paper box in- 

dustry in New York have an- 


swered a strike call of their union. 
The strike was called when the em- 
ployers refused to grant the demands 
presented by the union. The major 
points of the union’s demands are as 
follows: 
1—The 44-hour week. 2—An increase 








BOUT three thousand workers 


| 


ANTI-INJUNCTION 


MEETING CALLED 


—e-——— 


N. Y. Cloak Strikers 


Summon All Unions 


thought necessary to creative produc-}tabhor leaders to speak in local pulpiés 
tion and co-operation which come only | Sunday have been withdrawn at the 
| request of the Chamber. of Commer€& 


The fact that the Federal Councfl"}? 
Churches has repudiated the actiohs 
of local ministers and extended a new 
invitation to President William Green 
hae failed to allay the anger of conven- 
tion. 

The Chamber of Commerce had sent 
an open letter to the ministers of this 
clty, referring to a list of labor leaders 
who were alleged to be “attackers of 
the government.” Many of the moat 
conservative of the laborites were in- 
cluded, such men like Mathew Woll 
and George L. Berry, for example. -¢ 

During the discussién In the convens 
tion the Detroit Chamber of Commeres 














was bitterly attacked because of its 
open letter to ministers who had sige 
nified their intention of having labor 
speakers in their churches. It was 
charged that the business men’s organ- 
ization has coerced the church boarde 
to withdraw the invitations. A special 
target of attack was the assertion cons 
tained in the open letter, that the 
speakers originally scheduled to fill the 
local pulpits were men “who are ad- 
mittedly attacking our government and 
our American plan of employment.” 
President Green, responding to an 
inquiry by John P. Frey, president of 
the Ohio State Federation of Labor, 
explained that C. D. Van Dusen, prepi- 
dent of the Board of Directors of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, 
had visited him and had officially can- 
celed the invitation extended last July 





A 


the General Strike Committee of 40,000 | 
striking cleakmakers to help combat 
the 
| garment 
pressure to bear to stop the aeeanel 





in wages. 8—The establishment of a 
minimum wage scale. 
one-half for overtime work. 5—That 
no worker be discharged without just | 
cause, 6—Five legal holidays with pay. | 
The decision to strike was approved | 
by the membership at a meeting which | 
was held several weeks ago. When all! 
efforts of the union to reach a satis- 
factory agreement with the employers | 
failed, the workers were called to a| 
meeting at Cooper Union Monday ! 
where the workers 


author- 
of the strike for 


on 


ized the calling the | 


following morning. 


None of the workers went to their 
shops the following morning. They 
came to the various halls assigned to 
them instead, from which they pro- 
ceeded in large groups to picket the 
various shops. In the first day of the 
strike a number of workers on the} 


picket lines were arrested. This, how-| 


j; ever, did not discourage the workers 
| from continuing their picketing activ-| 





sale arrests which have marked the 


4—Time and| 14 weeks of strike. 


elementary 


heretofore ac 





Halpern, a vice-president, of the In- 


asking him to speak at a mass meeting 
neat Sunday. 

The cause assigned by Mr. Van 
Dusen, general manager of the S. 8. 
Kresge Company, said Mr. Green, was 
that the Y. M. C. A. had embarked on 
a building program which “could be 
| better advanced through the cancelias 
tion of the invitation.” 

Mr. Fry attacked the advocates of 
the open shop in this city as having 
waged a campaign forcing the 
| churches and the Y. M. C. A. to withs 
| draw the invitations. He defended thé 
| trade union movement and the speak- 


A meeting to devise ways and means ers whose were canceled 


to Aid Fight 





CALL to the entire trade union 
movement of Greater New York 
and vicinity has been issued by 


Rete 


the 
and bring united | 


injunction issued against 


workers 


invitations 





to make the protest effective has been | from the accusations made and ended 
called for Friday night at seven | by saying that if the time ever came 
o'clock at the International Audi-/“when mammon dominatés the altgr, 
torium, 3 West 16th street. It is ex- | then Christianity has passed away.” 
pected that not only the Central Trades| Mr. Frey charged the employers of 
land Labor Council, but also the local | this city with taking advantage of the 
unions of the city will be represented | American right to voluntary associa- 
at the gathering. | tion, but said they used their associae 
“A denial of all the fundamental and | tion to make it “impossible for their 


employes to unite,” and now they are 
attempting to use their power to com- 


rights which the law has | 
orded to organized labor 














in its struggles for economic better- | pel the disciples of the Carpenter of 
ment,” was the characterization made | Nazareth to keep mo s closed 
by the Strike Committee, of Supreme| upon the “ estion of the 
Court Justice Ingraham’'s decision to} day.” 

continue the injunction against strik- |} “In this city there is a tablet,” Je 
ing kmakers picketing Industrial | said, “marking the end of the und@pe- 






shops. 


| ground railroad which enabled unfer- 














union charged that the claims /tunate slaves to get to Canada. TBhe 
lence against the union were] underground ralflroad was organised 
ed on “unjustifiable arrests,| by clergymen of Mich and Ohie. 
wantonly and deliberately caused by/| In those days they were heroic In 
the employers themselves.’ These the face of opposition. Their mouths 
harges of violence were the basis for; could not be closed against the injus- 
the injunction order. An immediate tice of human slavery. That is sonié- 
appeal from Ingraham’'s decision will| thing that the Protestant churcliés 
be made | should be much more proud ef thith 


the illustration which has come to us 
within the last week.” 


Morris Sigman, president, and Jacob 


together with 30 





the possibility of furnishing electric 
Americans ought to check the ardor | Cc 





rade Shulman, “in an effort to lead our 
students to the path where they will | 
find the light therniselves, rather than | 


State 


urrent to every home in the 
t has within it the possibility of op- 





ures in radical circles have given their 





students. | 


Many leaders and well-known fig- 


by reflection that she represents one of | erating the factories of the State by | 2#Phazardly to lecture at them accord-| support to the school which is con- 
the rottenest—I use the word quite! electricity. It has within it the pos- ing to the whim and fancy of each par- | qucted in the Brownsville Li bor Ly- | 
literally—as well as the most oppres-| sibility of electrification of the rail-| ticular lecturer.” | ceum. _ | 
sive aristocracies in Europe, roads. It has been estimated that the Additional teachers have been se- Comrade Abraham Shulman treas- | 
substitution of electricity in the place | Cured for an enrollment which is ex-| yrer of the Workman's Circle, has | 

Some American missionaries seem | of coal in the operation of the rail- | pected to exceed many previous years, | joined hands with the faculty in en- | 


to the victims of the disturbed 

state of China. One may feel a sincere 

sympathy for them and their families 
(Continued on page 3) 


be 


a 


roads of the United States would mean | 


The untapped wealth with potential | line with the school policy, classes are 


although applications for instructors’ 


saving of $880,000,000 annually.| positions are still being considered. In| 


(Continued on page 6) jte be given sun~lomentary work in | 


larging the school to its present pro- 
portions. 
Rogoff are scheduled to conduct lec- 


Comrades Berenberg and 





| co ~( -erte Fo ’ » | 
Republicans to private individuals for | revenge aa pig Ao sang ty Fin ane eg with force sufficient to disas- ities. Fred Cafola, manager of the! 
private gain at the expense of the peo- ducted unusual experiments in teach- ape 7 a _ =— — ideas de-/ union, expressed great satisfaction in| 
ple of our State, The late Charles) ing young otentionen ams subnets liberately instilled by public schools.| the fact that the workers have made 
P, Steinmetz, an engineering genius,|_ >.) | nS ccs--pcli re This need, it is hoped, the school will! as fine a showing in the first few days 
and by the way a Socialist, estimated which are usually reserved for high | fill i2 some measure, and Shulman has| of the strike. He is fully confident| 
the hydro-electric energy from the echools and colleges only. This ts ef-| issued an appeal, through the New | that before long the employers will} 
waterfalls of the State to be between fected, it is explained, by using the! reader to parents to fill the school to| realize that they must grant THESE| 
hree and four million horsepower. In — advanced n ethoce = pedagogy. | overflow capacity. He promises to| MODEST demands of the paper box 
dollars and cents the value of it “We have ut i the Socratic dia- j bend every effort to supply semanas | workers. 
incalculable. In service to man, it is logue to ex« ellent advantage with even | instruction and facilities to cope with| — . 
beyond estimation. It has within it the youngest chiJdren,” continued Com- an unlimited increase in enrollment of | 


1,575 Killed in Mines 
In 8 Months, U. S. Says 





Washington.—From January to 
August of this year, 1,575 men have 
been killed by accidents at the coal 
mines throughout the U. &., ac- 
cording to the U. S&S. Bureau of 
Mines. Records of the bureau 
show 11 major disasters, with a 
loss of 255 lives. 








(Continued on page 2) | 





ternational Union, 


When Mr. Frey concluded men tn all 


dozen men 
while waiting for a 
| tinue to arrest passing pickets and line 
4 | them up, thus attracting large crowds. ' the coming industrial readjustment bE 





strike pickets have been freed of dis- | parts of the hall jumped to their feet 
orderly conduct charges by Magistrate clamoring to be heard. They resented 
Harry Gordon in Jefferson Market, the aspersion cast on the patriotisf ef 
Court, They had been charged with trade union delegates, criticized some 
congregating and obstructing traffic in| of the business men of Detroit as 
front of the Garment Centre Building. | “slackers, dollar-a-year patriots and 
Sigman took the stand in his own | profiteers,” and recalled that 682.000 
defense. He said that the police,| members of organized labor had taken 
rather than the strikers, were guilty | part in the World War ? 
of forming a parade and obstructing Plot to Cut Wages Charged. 
traffic, by the character of their ar- The automobile manufacturers of 
rests. They would stand up a half | Detroit, it was charged by the speak= 





2 building wall and, 


lice wagon, con- | 


against 





ers, “drunk with swollen profits made 
by the sacrifice of the men in that 
industry,” were seeking to prepare for 





po 


‘ 
2) 
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maintaining the open shop so they St li “<T) m4 99 LEWIS A 

: cut wages whenever necessary. a In enla O Zes : ° ° 

xiajor George Le Berry, President of And the Little Sap Thought It Was His 

the International Printing Pressmen’s 9 
and Assistants Union, former Vice N L de uer WA L S H AS 
- Gommander of the American Legion, CW @a r S V 

@eclared that one of those chiefly re- 

ble “for this un-American ac- 

"tion was the chief outstanding slacker HE New Leader has received from| sents us as asking for something that ‘ 

of the nation, Edsel Ford, whose firm T Mr. C. E. Ruthenberg of the/| we did not ask for. ‘ 

was one of the chief contributors to Workers’ (Communist) Party Now then, do Communists He as a s' \ | 

the Y. M. C. A. building program, do- matter of principle? They do. They S YO \ |/ / * a “ 

nating $1,500,000.” what purports to be a cable from frankly declare their adherence to ly- ¥ ee A “ Pein Socialist Candidate for 

He also singled out Mr. Van Dusen, | Moscow by Stalin in which the latter ing. A few years ago they printed a YORK y, Lh — S t ° M 
saying that according to Senator Couz- | “repudiates” the speech against Zin-| translation of a pamphlet by Lenin — ~ we“ S> ia enator in assa- 
ens ‘the S. S. Kresge Company, Of | ovjey attributed to Stalin by The New| entitled “Should Communists Partici- ~~ x€ Po Im, chusetts Denies Dem- 
which: he was an officer, paid a max- pate in Reactionary Trade Unions?” ~ a 
lah ae S950 9. week to girle em-|*° “Couched = go ma: This pamphlet contains instructions a af & G ocrat Is Progressive 
ployed in some of its stores. He con- Communistic verbiage, wencmges f how, they are to participate. We 
eluded by saying that the characteri- | quotes Stalin in this alleged cable as quote from page 13: By a New Leader Correspondent 

* gation of “American plan” by the De-| declaring our story “a most complete Communists must “be ready for OSTON.—The Socialist candidate 
‘troit ‘manufacturers to 10 saernd of/ and ignorant forgery.” sie the alld any and every sacrifice, and even, for United States Senator, Alfred 
the open shop was a “great reflection| Stalin is further reported in S| if necessary, to practice trickery, 4 
upon, the. word America by this gang| “cable” as saying that “a month after] 4 employ yl and te ats Baker Lewis, in a ctaipegidhired 
of cutthroats, these profiteers and| printing these falsified remarks The to illegal methods, to sometimes in Boston referred to David I. Walsh, 
slackers.” New Leader sent me a telegram in overlook or conceal the truth,—all his Democratic rival, as a trimmer, and 

“My God, men, what shall it profit] which it asked me to affirm ‘all July for the sake of penetrating into challenged him to answer questions on 
Detroit to gain a Y. M. C. A. building | severe criticism of Zinoviev attributed! the trade unions, to stay there and his alleged progressive record. 
and lose the respect of the American | to you in American papers report pro- ver: Il means carry on : 
people;” exclaimed T. A. McCullough, | ceedings central committee Russian ie yer peng adi nor sede , Mr. Lewis read the enachetage: open 
representing the Omaha Typographical | Communist party.’ ” tee Gidiin. ee Matubnbieh. be beth letter which he had written to Senator 
Union. Before commenting on this alleged i i Sy PR ee Walsh: 

How Churches Were Warned. “cable” from Stalin, we call the at- alleged answer to The New: Leader? “David I. Walsh, Esq.: 

The open letter, which aroused the tention of our readers to our cable to We think so, but we cannot prove it. “Dear Sir—I gather from your 
fre of the delegates, printed on Sept. Stalin which aypunet on page 2 ~ We have: reason to think so because speeches in the campaign so far that 
27 in The Detroiter, the publication of | Our issue of Sept. 18: “Stalin, Moscow: they are pledged to lying and deception : 

Please affirm or deny authenticity of you feel both you yourself and the 
the Board of Commerce, after listing ttributea | 1" their relations with other people and Democratic party, to which you belong. 
the speakers, including many promi- severe criticism of Zinoviev attribute other mmovenients,.. Wa. at least know " = A: A . a 

: to you in American press reports of the as hs are more progressive than Senator But 
nent labor leaders, said: i that the Stalin “cable” to Ruthenberg ler and the Republican party, and 

“The citizens of Detroit are keen in| Proceedings of the Ressen Commun st falsely quotes The New Leader. llr Rye te , 
their appreciation of the freedom of | Party Central Committee. Moreover, this assumption of virtue “When ieee spoke last a at the 
speech, but they realize what this fun- Possible Alternatives and indignation on the part of these banquet in your honor given by the 
damental principle of our Republic] By comparing what Ruthenberg|worthies is positively humorous. Mr. Progressive Club of Boston you said 
implies through discussion of both/| sends out as Stalin’s cable to him and/ Ruthenberg and his colleagues publish that Congress was made up of a good 
sides of any question. If the min-| what we actually cabled to Stalin one| the Daily Worker in Chicago, a journal many Reactionaries, a few real Pro- 
isters of Detroit open their pulpits to} of two conclusions is evident. Either] that has reached lower depths in this gressives and a good many weak-kneed 
men who are admittedly attacking our! Stalin did not cable Ruthenberg and| matter of truthful reporting than any progressives who were really trimmers 
government and our American plan of| the latter manufactured the cable, or} other publication in American history. an snoek teanke, 
employment, it is certain that they will| stalin did cable and deliberately falsi-| Benjamin Stolberg wrote in the “You favored submitting the Federal 

. submit to our request to furnish speak-| fed what we cabled him. The| Century Magazine for July, 1925, that Anti-Child Labor Amendment to the 
ers on the following Sunday—Detroit | “millitants” can take their choice of| it “is an incredibly inaccurate, mis- States for ratification, and while it was 
speakers who will be happy to show/ either conclusion. interpretative, and scurrilous sheet. thought that the amendment would be 
that our city has outstripped all of her| We did not ask Stalin to “affirm all| Its references to American. labor a popular one, you were in favor of its 
rivals simply because she has been} July criticism of Zinoviev.". We asked | leaders, to the Socialists and to every ratification. Most of us thought that 
unfettered by labor organizations. him to affirm or deny the particular! one else not in complete accord with you would speak in favor of its ratifi- 

“The industrial leaders of Detroit! criticism said to have been made in| it, are not merely malignant, but some- cation in 1924. But when it developed 
did not initiate this movement to|/ the Central Committee of the Commu-| times elaborately lascivious.” that the amendment was not as popu- 
bring their labor fight into Detroit’s| nist Party of Russia. The Alleged We may conclude by observing that lar as it had been thought at first that 
churches. We join with them in doubt-/ Stalin “cable” does not answer our in-|in the very act of trying to answer it would be, when the amendment was 
ing; the wisdom of . making our! quiry at all. Did Stalin really send| The New Leader either Ruthenberg or attacked by influential reactionaries 
churches debating grounds for such a| Ruthenberg such a cable? We do not} Stalin or both are placed in the pil- throughout the State, you were 
subject. However, we are eager to; know. Did Ruthenberg manufacture] lory, There we leave these exponents <> strangely silent. Just when the toiling 
answer labor's assertions, no matter/ the cable? We do not know. But] of “truth” and “virtue” to weep over  ——_ —— Ge and exploited children of this country 
where they are made. whether Stalin sent it or Ruthenberg/ the sin of Socialists and trade union- a needed an influential friend you failed 

“We ask you, as the supporters of| manufactured it, it misquotes the cable| ists who refuse to accept - their {ep Darby >=* G> them. Was that the action, Mr. Walsh, 
these churches, to weigh the matter; of The New Leader to Stalin and pre- | company. of a true progressive, or a trimmer? 
carefully and fairly, and advise your ~ “In 1924 you were glad to accept the 
minister as to whether or not you Wish| 5u5 gnancial aid, went through with a| in this country. We want this because ; endorsement of Senator Robert M, 
to have your church deviate from the rush. of the penetration of American capital ' LaFollette, then running for President, 
program for which it is maintained.” Woll pointed out that the fourteen|into Germany. “This capital is needed e e ner Stone and Blake streets. Speak-| but you yourself did not endorse La- 

The’ list of speakers follow: weeks’ strike is a struggle to decide if| for reconstruction, but it also brings N, es Ocia ists to Hold ers: Wm. Karlin, August Claessens,| Follette. You favored endorsing John 

Wm. M. Fiegenbaum, Jos. Stein and} W. Davis. Yet Mr. Davis was an ate 


*“€fon“of Labor: 


George L. Berry, president Interna- 
tional Pressmen’s Union; Otto S. Bey- 
er, mechanical engineer; John Brophy, 
director Workers’ Educational Bureau; 
Dr. Worth M. Tippy, New York City; 
Albert F. Coyle, Locomotive Engin- 
eers’ Journal; Hugh Frayne, General 
Organizer American Federation of 
Labor; Dr. James Meyers, New York; 
John P. Frey, president Ohio Federa- 


Polt, Chicago Theological Seminary; 
Gilbert E. Hyatt, Washington, D. C.; 
Collis Lovely, president Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, 

Max’ Hayes, editor Cleveland Citi- 
zen; the Rev. John S. Lowe, Boston; 
the Rev. James M. Mullen, Philadel- 
phia; Frank Morrison, secretary 
American Federation of Labor; John 
H. Walker, president Illinois Federa- 
tion of Labor; the Rev. John M’Dowell, 
New York City; James Wilson, presi- 
dent Pattern Makers’ League; Andrew 
Woll, president International Photo 
Engravers; the Rev. H. C. Heering, 


~-Boston; A. J. Muste, Brookwood Labor 


the Rev. F, Ernest Johnson, 
City; ‘Walter M. Short, 


Co 
Ne 


lege; 
York 


‘editor Union Advocate; the Rev. Alva 


W. Taylor, Indianapolis; W. H. How- 
ard, Typographical Union; Ellis 
Searles, editor Mine Workers’ Jour- 
nal; Spencer Miller, Jr., director 
Workers’ Education Bureau; Oscar 
Ameringer, editor Illinois Journal. 


Unanimous indorsement of the bitter 
strike of 40,000 cloakmakers in New 
York city was the high spot of the 
second day of the convention. Backed 
by the earnest words of Chairman 
Matthew Woll of the resolution com- 
mittee and by President William Green 
the resolution, which urges all affil- 
jated bodies to give speedy and gener- 


The Rev. Arthur F. 


the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union is to maintain decent 
conditions in the New York cloak in- 
dustry or to be compelled to see the 
workers slide back into sweatshop 
horrors. 

Most of the session was devoted to 
listening to labor officials from Europe. 
Those introduced included Robert Diss- 
mann of the German metal trades 
unions, Henry Labe of the French, 





Conrad Ilg of the Swiss and J. T. 


serious dangers to our workers, The 
many missions of European labor men 
that have visited your country in the 
past few years show how keenly we 
are interested in the policy of your 
movement and how much we need your 
co-operation.” 

Secretary Frank Morrison of the 
federation then read a telegram con- 
veying the fraternal greetings of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor, which 





stated that the Mexican delegates, Ri- 
cardo Trevino, Jose Gutierrez and Sa- 


Brownlie of the British metal trades 
unions. Brownlie, who spoke for the 
delegation, repeated his plea _ that 
American metal trades unions affiliated 
with the almost 3,000,000 organized 
workers in the International Metal 
Trades Federation. His principal point 
was that American unions would gain 
from the joint efforts to curb the non- 
union menace to themselves arising 
from the immigration of European 
metal workers. 

“Practically all these immigrants 
held union cards in Europe,” Brownlie 
said, “and, with proper co-operation, 
we could see to it that they took out 


lustio Hernandez, would express in 
|} person the good wishes of Mexican 
|labor for the American movement. 
The First Day 
Ringing challenge by President Wm. 
Green to the intrenched open shoppers 


convention. 

“Capital without labor is nothing,” 
Green warned the anti-union barons of 
the automobile industry whose mouth- 
pieces in the Detroit press had gone to 
extereme lengths in making the jour- 
nalistic greeting of the convention as 


disgraceful an exhibition of manners 


the card of their craft when they come as has been encountered by the A. F. 
over here. The efforts of our mission of L. in a convention city for some 
to promote American affiliation have time 











“Let them come to our sessions and 
see that we are not savages,’ Green 
said. “If there is the peace and hap- 
piness they claim among the workers 
of Detroit, why did the people vote a 
trade unionist into office as mayor? 


been quite promising.” He urged 
American labor not to follow parochial 
traditions in abstaining from interna- 
tional affiliations. 

A delegation of German union boot 
and shoe workers came next. The 
mission, which has been studying |-There are many in this country who 
American shoe factories, consisted of reap where they did not sow, but the 
Joseph Siemann, Margarete Schenck | trade union movement will set its face 
and Mathias Lex. Speaking for them, | to the task of making America an ideal 
Siemann said in German: place to live in.” 

“We seek closer relations with the The company union, a favorite De- 
American Federation of Labor and the} trojt anti-union device, is bound to 
unions in the boot and shoe industry | fai], Green said, because it is tied to the 
boss, is not national and standard, and 











of Detroit marked the opening of the. 
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PROLETARIAN STUDY GROUP 


ON THE 


“Illusions of Civilization” 
A Critique of Class Ideology 


LEON SAMSON 
WEDNESDAY EVENINGS 


AT 8:30 P. M. 


THE CARLTON 


6 West 111th Street (Near 5th Ave.) 


SCHEDULE OF LECTURES 


OCT. 13—Political Illusions |DEC. 1—Aesthetic Illusions 
Their Origin and Meaning Bourgeois Theories of Beauty Dis- 
OCT. 20—Economic Illusions cussed and Criticized 
Tested by Marxian Theory DEC. 
OCT. 27—Social I!lusions | 
A Diagnosis of Current Sociology | DEC 
NOV. 3—Historica! Illusions 
In the Light of Historical Materialism | 
NOV. 10—Anthropological Illusions 
The Bankruptcy of Boas & Co. 
NOV. 17—Legal Illusions 


8—Psychological Illusions 
And the Doctrines of Fourier 


. 15—Religious Ilusions 
In the Light of Proletarian Atheism 


C. 22—Philosophical Illusions 
A Critical Survey of Metaphysics 


| DEC. 29—The Illusion of Democracy 
oT {R d Wrong” : 
ee vere |JAN. 5—The Illusion of Prosperity 


NOV. 24—Ethical I!lusions 
An Analysis of Slave Morality! JAN. 12—The Illusion of Peace 


QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 


ADMISSION: 25 CENTS 


DE 











Announces a Course of Lectures | 





| 


| 
| 
} 


does not cherish the interests of labor, 
but the genuine trade union cannot be 
destroyed. 

Six hundred and fourteen delegates 
and seven fraternal delegates were 
seated by the Credentials Committee at 
the opening session. 


SOCIALIST SUNDAY SCHOOL 
OPEN 


——_e—_— 





(Continued from page 1) 


tures for “College” classes in history; 


Epstein in “Music; Feigenbaum and 
Chugarman in Sociology. A. I. Ship- 
| lacoft has joined the lecturers, and 


courses will also be given these grades 


in “The Waste of Capitalism,” “Theory 


in 


of Government,” etc. by experts 
| these fields. These “College” classes 
j} are also an innovation at the school 


and are expected to meet with enthu- 
siastic response. 

In its past the 
Labor Lyceum has weathered varied 
varying from 
students. 


Sunday School at the 
fortunes, registration 
fifty to eight 
ported experiments have therefore met 


hundred 


many skeptics in Brownsville labor 
circles. But Shulman persists with the 
indomitable enthusiasm that carried 
|} the school successfully through the 
1925 term. He requests that further 
registrations take place not later than 
next Sunday, so that students may all 
receive a full year's instruction and 
the progress of classes need not be 
unduly retarded by late comers. For 
| the information of those desiring to 


| Labor 


| 


attend or to register their children the 
school is conducted at the Brownsville 
Lyceum, 229 Sackman street, 


Brooklyn, every Sunday morning at 


| 10.15 o’clock. 


| 





| 














| 
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Re- | 





Scores of Campaign Rallies 





Hall Meetings 


2D ASSEMBLY DISTRICT 
Friday Evening, Oct. 8—Columbia 
Hall, Stone street and Blake avenue, 
Brooklyn. Speakers: Wm. Karlin, Au- 
gust Claessens, Wm. M. Feigenbaum, 

Jos. Stein and Frank Rosenfarb. 


20TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


Sunday, Oct. 10, 3 P. M.—Harlem 
Socialist Educational Center, 62 East 
106th street, New York city. Speak- 
ers: Frank Crosswaith, Norman 


Thomas, Louis Waldman, I. Geo. Dob- 
sevage, H. Marcal, Chairman, Isidore 
Silverman. 
14TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
Tuesday Evening, Oct. 12—Henning- 
ton Hall, 216 East Second street, New 
York city. Speakers: Judge Jacob 
Panken, Jessie Stephen of Great Brit- 
ain, Norman Thomas, Louis Waldman, 
Abraham Beckerman, Molly Weingart. 
4TH A. D., BROOKLYN 
15.—Public 


Friday Evening, Oct. 
School No. 19, South Second and Keap 
streets, Brooklyn. Speakers: Jessie 
Stephen of Great Britain, August 


Claessens, Harry Laidler, Jacob Axel- 
rod, Hyman Nemser, Harry Schachner. 
23D A. D.. BROOKLYN 

Friday Evening, Oct. 15.—Public 
School No. 84, Glenmore and Watkins. 
Speakers: Jessie Stephen of Great 
Britain, Morris Hillquit, Chas. Solo- 
mon, August Claessens, Morris Paris. 

22D A. D., BROOKLYN 


Friday Evening, Oct. 22.—Public 
School No. 149, Wyona street and 
Sutter avenue, Brooklyn. Speakers: 


Jessie Stephen of Great Britain, Au- 
gust Claessens, Jessie Wallace Hughan, 
Wm. Karlin. Chairman, Samuel Kan- 


tor. 


es ” 
Open-Air Meetings 
14TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, 
MANHATTAN 
Monday, Oct. 11 
6th A. D.—7th street and Avenue C. 


Speakers: Jessie Stephen of Grgat 
Britain, Fine and Thomas. 

6th A. D.—5th street and Avenue B. 
Speakers: Weinberg, Beardsley. 


8th A. D.—7th street and 2d avenue. 
Speakers: Weingart, E. Brown. 


Wednesday, Oct. 13.—6th A. D., 7th 
street and Avenue B, 3d street and 
Avenue C; 8th A. D., 7th street and 


Second avenue, Second street and Ave- 
nue A, Speakers: Thomas, Fine, 
Weinberg, Beardsley, Weingart. 
Thursday, Oct. 14.—6th A. D., 5th 
street and Avenue B; 8th A. D., Hous- 
ton street and Second avenue. Speak- 


ers: Wm, Karlin, Mrs. Weingart. 

Friday, Oct. 15.—6th 
and Avenue C, Columbia and Houston 
street; 8th A. D., 10th street and Sec- 


ond avenue, 5th street and Second ave- 




















| 
| 








| 


nue. Speakers: Fine, Beardsley, Wein- 
berg, Weingart. 

Saturday, Oct. 16—6th A. D., 7th 
street and Avenue B; 8th A. D., 2d} 


street and Avenue A. 

Beardsley, Weingart, Jacob Berstein. 
20TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
Saturday, Oct. 9.—106th street and 


Speakers: | 


Madison avenue. Speakers: Judge Jacob 


Dobsevage, 
Brown. 


Panken, I. Geo. 


phy, L. Silverman, E. 


Monday, Oct. 11.—Corner 116th street | 


corner 109th 


and Lexington avenue, 
street and Lexington avenue, corner 
103d street and Third avenue. Speak- 


ers: I. Geo. Dobsevage, Wm. Karlin, 
Otto West, Hyman Marcal 


Tim Mur- 


Tuesday, Oct. 12.—Corner 105th street 
and Third avenue, corner 196th street 
and Madison avenue, corner 112th street 
and Madison avenue. Speakers: I. Geo. 
Dobsevage, Hyman Marcal. 

Tuesday, Oct. 12.—Corner 116th street 
and Lenox avenue. Speakers: Dr. Leon 
R. Land, Jacob Bernstein, Eli Cohen. 

Wednesday, 
street and Lexington avenue, corner 
114th street and Lexington avenue, 
corner 104th street and Lexington ave- 
nue, corner 111th street and Madison 
avenue. Speakers: I. Geo. Dobsevage, 
Hyman Marcal, Otto West. 

Thursday, Oct. 14.—Corner 
street and Madison avenue, corner 102d 
street and Madison avenue, corner 
115th street and Madison avenue. 
Speakers: I. Geo. Dobsevage, B. Schub, 
Hyman Marcal, Dr. Leon R. Land. 

Friday, Oct. 15.—Corner 102d street 
and Second avenue. Speakers: I. Geo. 
Dobsevage, B. Schub, I. Silverman. 

Saturday, Oct. 16.—Corner 102d 
street and Madison avenue, corner 
106th street and Madison avenue, cor- 
ner 114th street and Madison avenue. 
Speakers: Esther Friedman, I. Geo. 
Dobsevage, B. Schub, H. Marcal. 

19TH A. D.,. MANHATTAN 

Saturday, Oct. 9.—Corner 125th street 
and Fifth avenue. Speakers: Ethelred 
Brown, Dr. Leon R. Land, Andrew 
Regaldi. 


Oct. 13.—Corner 109th 


BRONX 

Friday, Oct. 8.—Corner Aldus street 
and Southern Boulevard. 
David Kasson, Ethelred Brown. 

Friday, Oct. 8.— Corner 3athgate 
and Tremont avenues. Speakers: Sam- 
uel De Witt, Patrick J. Murphy, Ethel- 
red Brown, Dr. Leon R. Land. 

Tuesday, Oct. 12.—Corner 163d and 
Simpson streets, corner 163d street and 
Prospect avenue. Speakers: Samuel 
Orr, Isidore Polstein, Geo. Friedman, 
David Kasson. 

Wednesday, Oct. 
street and Daly 
Esther Friedman, 
Great Britain, Samuel 
Friedman, 

Friday, Oct. 
Square and Bathgate and 
avenues. Speakers: Wm. Karlin, Isi- 
dore Philips, Isidore Polstein, David 
Kasson. 

Saturday, Oct. 16.—Corner Longwood 
and Prospect avenues. Speakers: 
Stephen of Great Britain, August 
Claessens, Dr. Leon R. Land, 
Polstein, Samuel Orr, Samuel De Witt. 

BROCKLYN 
22D ASSEMBLY DISTRICT 


13.—Corner 180th 
avenue. Speakers: 
Jessie Stephen of 
DeWitt, 


15.— Corner McKinley 


sie 


Friday, Oct. 15.—Corner Sheffield and 
Ethelred | 


Speakers: 
Friedman, 


avenue, 
Esther 


Sutter 


Brown, Samuel 


A. D., 7th street | Kantor. 


2D ASSEMBLY DISTRICT 
Friday, Oct. 8.—Columbia Hall, cor- 








The Bronx Free Fellowship 


1301 Boston Road, near 169th Street 
Sunday, October 10, 1926 
8 P. M. 


LEON ROSSER LAND 
“What Can We Do?” 





9 P.M. 
OPEN FORUM 
Rev. CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


“Has Religion Any Place in the 
Life of the Educated Man?” 


Admission Free 


Sharp 


torney for the plutocrats of America, 
lawyer for some of the largest cor- 
porations in the United States. He 
was a director of the National Bank 
of Commerce, the United States Rub- 
ber Company and the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, and a lawyer for J. P. Morgan 
& Co., the Standard Oil Company, the 
Guarantee Trust Company and the 
Coffee Trust. Senator LaFollette, on 
the other hand, was the recognized 
leader of the progressives of the en- 
tire country. I challenge you to state, 


| Frank Rosenfarb., 

Saturday, Oct. 9.—Corner Dumont 

and Thatford, corner Sutter and are 
corner Powell and Newport. 

Wm. Fiegenbaum, Frank 





dale, 
Speakers: 
Rosenfarb. 

Monday, Oct. 11.—Corner Sutter and 
Hinsdale. Speakers: Frank Rosen- 
farb, Mrs. Piatoff, Joseph Tuvim. 

Wednesday, Oct. 13.—Corner Dumont 
}and Thatlord. Speakers: Wm. Mor- 
|ris Fiegenbaum, Mrs. Piatoff, Joseph 
| Tuvim. 





108th | 


Speakers: | 


Geo. } 


Tremont | 


Jes- | 


Isidore | 











| Saturday, Oct. 
and Sutter, corner 
ford, corner New Lots 
! corner Powell and Newport. 
| Wm. M, Fiegenbaum, Ethelred Brown, 
| Jacob Axelrod, Frank Rosenfarb, Jo- 
seph Tuvim. 
4TH AND 14TH A. D,. 

| Friday, Oct. 8.—Corner Havemeyer 
jand South Fourth, Speakers: Judge | 
| Jacob Panken, Hyman Nemser, Harry 
| Schachner, Joseph Tuvim, Emil Brom- 
berg. 

Saturday, Oct. 9.—Corner Grand and 
Roebdling. Speakers: August Claes- 
sens, Hyman Nemser, Harry Schach- | 
; ner, Emil Bromberg. 

23D ASSEMBLY DISTRICT 

Friday, Oct. 8.—Corner Bristol and 
Pitkin. Speakers: Wm. Karlin, Au- 
gust Claessens, Frank Brodsky, I. M. 
| Chatcuff. 
| Saturday, 
and Pitkin. 
and others, 

Monday, Oct. 11.—Corner Thatford| 
|}and Pitkin. Speakers: Morris Paris, 
| Joseph Tuvim, I. M. Chatcuff. 
| Tuesday, Oct. 12.—Corner Herkimer | 
{and Ralph. Speakers: Ethelred Brown, 


| Morris Paris and others. 


16.—Corner Hinsdale 
Dumont and That- 
and Williams, 
Speakers: 














Oct. 9.—Corner Douglas | 
Speakers: Morris a 








Tuesday, Oct. 12.—Corner Osborn and 
| Pitkin. Speakers: A. I. Shiplacoff, 
| Morris Paris and others. 
| Thursday, Oct. 14.—Corner Stone and | 
Pitkin. Speakers: Esther Friedman, 
| Morris Paris and others. 

Friday, Oct. 15.—Corner Glenmore 

and Watkins, in Public School No, 84. 





| Speakers: Jessie Stephen of Great 
| Britain, Morris Hillquit, Chas. Solo- 
| mon, August Claessens and Morris | 
| Paris. | 


Saturday, Oct. 16.—Corner Hopkinson 
and Pitkin. Speakers: Wm. Karlin, | 
| Morris Paris and others. | 
Wednesday, Oct. 13.—Corner Herzl} 
and Pitkin. Speakers: Henry Fruchter, | 
| Morris Paris and others. 





ning, 


Mr. Walsh, whether your endorsement 
of Davis, while accepting the endorse- 
ment of LaFollette, was the action of 
a true progressive or a trimmer? 
“The Democratic party, to which you 
belong, was not a party of progress 
while in office. In fact, it proved to 
be the spare tire of the plutocrats of 


America. It did nothing to stop the 
| alarming concentration of wealth in 
this country. Testimony before the 


Industrial Relation Commission in 1913 
showed that in the previous year 2 
percent of the people owned 60 per- 
cent of the wealth. A recent report 
of the Federal Trade Commission, 
based on 1922 figures, showed that 1 
percent of the people now own 59 per- 
cent of the wealth. Yet during eight 
of those ten intervening years the 
country had a Democratic President, 
and you were in the Senate for most 
of that time. Were you sleeping while 
the plutocrats got added power? 
“Today the Democrats have a 
stronghold on the Government only in 
the Southern States. It is in those 
very States that the laws for the pro- 
tection of labor, anti-child labor laws, 
the workmen’s compensation laws, etc., 
are the worst. Furtfermore, in all 
those Southern States the Democratic 
party is very greatly influenced or 
actually dominated by the Klu Klux 
Klan. You as a Democrat are associ- 
ating yourself with reactionaries and 
Klansmen from the South, the only 
part of the country where Democrats 
are strong enough to show their true 


colors without fear of opposition. I 
challenge you, Mr. Walsh, to show 
how any true progressive can be a 


member of such a party as the Demo- 
cratic party.” 





Alexander Koshetz and his Ukranian 
National Chorus will make its only 
appearance in New York Sunday eve- 
October 17th, at Carnegie Hall. 
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UNION OFFICERS, ATTENTION! 
THE AEW MANHATTAN CASINO 


155th Street and Eighth Avenue, New York 


OA 100 PER GENT, UNION HALL 


This large, beautiful hall is now available for meet- 
ings, balls and all indoor functions. 


| SPECIAL FEATURES 


Moderate rates, 
service 





Capacity, 5,009. 
Spacious Stage 


Dance Floor, 6,000 Sq. Ft. 
Medium-Sized Lodge Rooms 
51 Balcony Boxes 








FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL EDGECOMB 2653 
OFFICE ALWAYS OPEN 
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: Thomas Holds Smith 
' Shares Guilt for Use 
Of Strike Injunctions 


——_o—— 


HAT Norman Thomas enters his 
T campaign for State Senator in 
the 14th District, New York 

City, with as much vigor as he fought 
his campaigns for Governor and Mayor 
was indicated in his fighting speech 
at Cooper Union last Saturday night, 
when he arraigned ‘both old parties 
for their stand on labor injunctions, 
housing and water power. 
se E are in this campaign,” Thomas 
said, “as always, because we 
believe it is possible for the workers 
to build a better world for themselves 
and their children. The Republicans 
do not even want a better world, This 
is a good enough world for the land- 
lords and profit makers, who own the 
Republican party along with other 
goods and chattels. They own the 
Democratic party, too. But the Demo- 
cratic party makes rather more suc- 
cessful pretensions of loyalty to the 
people’s interests. One year ago Mayor 
Walker assured many audiences that 
he and I stood for about the same 
things, only he could get them and I 
couldn't. Two years ago Governor 
Smith’s friends in labor circles made 
the same claims for him, Let’s see 
what happened by looking at certain 
specific matters: 
66 The Injunction Evil—Once more 
the Democratic party offers the 
partial remedy of a preliminary hear- 
ing before the granting of a temporary 
injunction. But the Democratic party 
belies its sincerity by its part in the 
sweeping Guy injunction against the 
striking cloakmakers. Any one who 
knows the first thing about New York 
politics knows that that injunction 
would not have been granted or con- 
tinued if it had been displeasing to 
Tammany Hall. Judge Ingraham, in 
continuing the injunction, spoke of 
‘the apparent bad faith evidenced by 
the defendants’ renunciation of a sanc- 
tioned plan accepted and acted upon.’ 
“The judge, like the rest of us, is 
entitled to his own opinion as to the 
wisdom of the union’s rejection of the 
proposals of the Governor's Commis- 
sion on the ground that they were not 
enough. But the union had never 
promised to accept this advisory re- 
port. Does Al Smith want the work- 
ers to believe that they reject his ad 
vice at the risk of an injunction? In 
view of the plain facts, the Democratic 
party is equally guilty with the Re- 
publican in maintaining the tyranny 
of government by judges under our 
present injunction pr ‘?dure in labor 
There is laf enough to deal/ 


cases. 
with illegal acts w.uthout this power 
in the hands of judges. 

66 Housing —At last we have a 


housing law. It is a law which 
simply tries to limit profits in housing. 
Under that law nothing has happened. 
Governor Smith may, for political pur- 
poses, blame the Republicans, who 
killed the housing bank feature, but 
he had the appointing of the perma- 





IN. Y. SOCIALISTS HAVE 
LAST CHANCE TO REGISTER 


—_e—— 


Saturday, October 9, is the last 
day of registration in New York 
city. Polls are open from 7.30 a. m. 
to 10.30 p. m. It is absolutely es- 
sential that every Socialist and 
sympathizer should register, and, 
moreover, every member of the 
family and every acquaintance who 
is inclined to vote the Socialist 
tieket should be urged to register. 

~ The Democratic and Republican 

parties usually defeat us during 
Registration Week. Socialists and 
sympathizers are responsible for 
the vote that our ticket receives on 
Election Day either by registering 
or not registering. All of our street 
and hall meetings after October 9 
depend upon their effectiveness as 
to how well the Socialists have 
registered. In other words, the 
most important week of our cam- 
paign is the week of October 4, the 
week of registration. Every effort 
must be made to induce every So- 
cialist and sympathizer to register. 
If we fail in this task our campaign 
energies ard funds are largely 
wasted. 





show how empty are Democratic as 
well as Republican promises and per- 
formance. I might take, one by one, 
all Mayor Walker’s promises in the 
last campaign and show how totally 
they have been disregarded. With re- 
gard to subway, sewage disposal, 
housing, parks, we are exactly where 
we were. Oh, yes, I know that we 
have a big city planning committee on 
which labor is virtually unrepresented. 
I know that Mayor Walker has a secret 
plan for the subways. If he can make 
that work he can solve the problem of 
perpetual motion in his spare mo- 
ments between dining and having his 
picture taken. I cite this because it 
is part of the Tammany record. Do 





When The American Federation of Labor Came to Passaic 




















“We are backing the strikers’’ 
carried in the parade by the Passaic Trades and Labor Council. by the new local of the United 


was the slogan on the banner 





SITE STAMERS GHIDE. 


WE ARE GLAD 
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Even the little children joined in the demonsiration of welcome Aged women mill wor 
to organized labor who had come to battle their cause. 








we want to continue Tammany in 
power? 

“Some one will say, ‘But the alterna- 
tive is the Republicans.’ It is not. 
The immediate alternative is to run 
up such a big Socialist vote that which- 
ever party is elected it will be afraid 
contemptuously to ignore the interest 
of the workers. Meyer London’s great 
East Side campaign, the local suc- 
cesses of the Socialists in legislative 
battles and the continued agitation of 
our party—these things were the sole 
causes for such liberality as either of 
the old parties displayed. It is fear 
of popular wrath, not love for a docile 
electorate, that moves old party poli- 
ticians. Let us give the old party 
politiclans new reason for that fear. 
“And never forget we are building 
for the future. We are seeking to cre- 
ate a labor party which will be an ef- 








nent commission and he appointed 
none of the men most active in the 
work of the old Housing Commission. 
Anyway, nothing is happening, and the 
people of New York still must live in 
slums which an English expert pro- 
nounced the worst he had seen around 
the world. The one remedy is to give 
the city the right to provide housing 
at cost for the people. And this the 
Socialists advocate now as they have 
advocated it in the past. 
oe Water Power—The proposed Re- 
publican steal has already been 
exposed, not primarily by the Demo- 
crats, but by the Committee on Coal 
and Power, of which I am a member. 
Even although Tammany may talk 
about State development of water)! 
power, that will not solvethe prob- 
lem. State development without State 
distribution will mean a Christmas 


fective instrument in abolishing para- 
sitism, bitter poverty and war. We 
have practical immediate issues. But} 
we also have vision of a world where 
peace and happiness will come by the | 
abolition of all special privilege and | 
the co-operative effort of intelligent} 
workers.” 


DEATH CLAIMS 
PETTIGREW 
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Well-Known Western In- 
surgent Dies in Sioux’ 











present to the big distributing com- 
panies rather than to the consumers, 

“I have taken these main issues. I 
might have taken other issues, as, for | 
instance, unemploymert insurance to 
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belief in free coinage of silver. 


Falls at 78 
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By a New Leader Correspondent 

IOUX FALLS, S. D.—R. F. Petti- |} 
grew, former U. S. Senator, died| t 
here on Tuesday at the age of 78. 


leadership. Always a non- 


ts adoption of a platform ignoring his 


He supported Bryan in that election 








Pullman plan as interpreted and ot 
ministered by Superintendent Jimmie 
Mitchell, 
“Mussolini of the Pullman Co. in the 
Penn Terminal District.” Mitchell, ac- | 
cording 
has long been known to “bulldoze, in- | Were in, he told the company officials 
| he expected it. 
defenseless porters and 

Coming to Sioux Falls in 1869 when! once remarked that his ambition in| ; 
early settlers lived in tents and log| life was “to keep the porters under! He was informed that “the company 
cabins, Pettigrew quickly sprang into} his thumb.” 


political - 
conformist in politics and religion, he} meetings were controlled by Mitchell | hold his pension of about $20 a month. t 


became for a day a figure of national} and associates,” says Taylor. 
note when he walked out of the Repub- | didn’t like the conduct of a porter he| WaS asked what he had to say about} ; 
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1690 LEXINGTON AVENUE j and always thereafter was without 4/ teemen Si Taylor would speak up. | all the officers of the Brotherhood. | fire between rival armies. It had as | trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep places, ; 
(Corner 106th Street) | real political home, joining often in the! yrany times he saved the porters their | I'm a member of the union and proud| much and as little right there on such destroys germs, cleans up pus. ; 
| Support of independent party move-/ 5,45. Many times he skated on the| °f it.” Whether his pension comes ory duty as a Chinese gunboat would have | AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral prophy- 3 
ments, thin edge of discharge for his action. | 2°t, Si Taylor declares he will stand| had on the Mississippi during our | latic medication recommended by leading dentists. ’ 
He was the first Senator from South} py being a veteran porter and popu- | >¥ the new union till death.” Civil War. The State Department | It : oy your a your breath sweet i 
Dakota on that State’s admission _ lar with the men the company hesi- justifies this patrol of Chinese waters | ‘ vo Finegy . — eeding gums firm and i 
: MAX WOLFF the Union in 1889, having ee | tated to fire him. On one occasion | by the acquiescense of the Chinese who | fire AMEGIN : aos cepe your tooth brush sanitary. ; 
| Served as a delegate to Congress from the $12,000 a year head of the com- | CO] | EGIANS T0 DISCUSS have been too*weak to protest effec- e 25¢. ing No sail Gaae ah oe exhilarat- ° 
OPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN | Dakota Territory. pany’s Bureau of Industrial Relations tively and by a palpably absurd in- | iy Get the AMEGIN habi 8 id =o ' 
828 W. 125 St., Bet 8th and St. Nicholas Aves, In recent years Pettigrew took much | called i tutes file Gin eit vormaset | SOVIET RUSSIA FRIDAY: terpretion of certain treaties never in- | oie heahher ineuth pol ry le og at = 4 of @ 3 
interes various movements to} ~~ : ‘ mam = ; fe lias Sain m free too rus ' 
2 : =< wn hag gr Pe or Farmer-Labor threateningly: 4 pays “e ‘te? ws? ad e > en Shy BEHOR | 75¢. i 
org. Z ar - : : | ne righ o patrol the Yangtse. The 
» Some of our old men have turned EDDY WILL REPORT ° in Sanitary ' 
Dr. Theodora Kutyn Party. Years ago he-bad reached the| 4 oO" 1 end joined the union. It | A. F. of L. ought to make a vigorous| Sines) ' 
: conclusion that the two leading parties : _——— rotest against t¢ Othe fan | on ° ; 
Surgeon Dentist emg “aa cana pearly od won't do them any good, I'll warn ee ; r ie me against this sort of thing for ; 
Telephone: TRAFALGAR 8050 he y~ jo ate erage to| them.” Once when Taylor circulatea| “S°viet Russia Today” will be dis- >= thcprty of the honor of America as PROWOUNCE: IT AMMA = JIN ; 
nited States an a ye c : : : ee tee call: Shak nin | well as for the sake of » Chinese ; 
no a use them by farmers and- workers|@ Petition signed by some 200 porters | cussed at a large mass meeting of the | pallial cad te ~ of the Ch nes PYORRHEA LIQUID 
SRA CES . ° ° . . , bss 6 on - " _ * . | peas Ss an yrorkers who with in- 
Over 15 Years of Practice would prove illusory. ; asking for an increase, Mitchell told | students of all the New York colleges creasir . ey i ieee a 
; 4 aitiai te i in| him: “You should have been retired | ; he »Milli a tr F — Veen ope ~rargdlie~cie-ael It Heals as 
His later views were embodied in ° : in the McMillin Theatre, Columbia! meddling with their affairs. So far Cleanses! 
| two books, one entitled “Imperial | we 7 instead of we ah wed University, on Friday evening Octo-| we Americans have not against our | Ask Your Druggist 
a 2 ” “ ur cing ) or rages. Mitchell | ; he | i 
DR E LONDON | Washington and the other “The Course ew Hd i aoe = rr |ber 8, at 8 p. m. Sherwood Eddy, record any such black disgrace as the | About Amegia! 
54 ‘a i# peng h owe oo ee a adie faltot cient poe doa ie T: wrod took Jerome Davis, and two members of recent British bombardment of Wan < Preduct of Karlin Laboratories. New York, aie 
| pansion oO the first boo and in bo a) man ou hi - se iS j | the Student Delegation to Russia, all | Hsien where from one to two thousand . = - = 
. SURGEON DENTIST | warks he drew upon his recollections/ it there himself on his next run, lof whom have watched the Soviet ex-| Chinese lives were lost in one of the —— ———_———— 
961 Eastern Parkway of the United States Senate and fur-| “Were the ballets ever tampered |. -iment during the past summer, wil]| ™0St inexcusable atrocities of recent e r I 
. . . . ? . ow 7) Periment ng the past su er, | 4 ' . a2 : . ° 
Near Troy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. ther studies to emphasize his conVic-| with in company union elections?” I/}, 4, speakers, years. Nevertheless, if we ape Brit Offices to Let ! Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
j tion that the Democratic and Repub-| asked Taylor. “Well, we never got| D Sherwood Eddy, publicist and | Practices we may find that some hot Insurance Societ — 
lican parties are tools of the eT convincing legal proof, but we know speaker, recently returned from con-| 2¢@ded commander will get us into Attractive Offices to let in the recently sd 
Dr L SADOFF * | who.own the wealth of the country. | that in one election where Roy Lan- | ducting his sixth annual Seminar of | 2 similar scrape, to ot ing sl reconstructed modern building of the Home INCORPORATED ol 
4 ri 9 caster (then company union commit- | representa American writers and} 72¢ way-'0- aves i the ser is to keep | Office of the Workmen's Furniture Fire In- New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 
1 Union Sanaee ” ie 14th St. Auto Body Makers Strike tee secretary, now Brotherhood secre- | speakers who have endeavored to make | °UTS¢!ves from temptation by staying | surance Society, 227 EAST 8iTH STREET. | i" the United States, va 
° . on arv-treasurer ee ing. fiftv bal- !| . . aicoiie | f Chinese - es . ‘ 
Boom 503. 10 A. M. to 7 P. M. ELIZABETH, N. J.—Nearly 500} tary-treasurer) was running, fifty bal-/an impartial study of conditions in| OU" ee Wer ae Apply week days between 9 a. m. and 6 p. m. | E: lished 1872. Membership 44,0004 
> : ; ari his na rere erased and — or . . : : ~ las 34, . 
workers at the Hays-Hunt Corporation | lots bearing oe name were erased and| Europe. The twénty-four members of Saturday, 9 a. m. to 12 only. “ ce for New York and vicinity 
YoU | have struck, according to announce-| the name of his opponent—a company | this American party visited Russia as! It is evident that the Republicans Paine oa +r St. Phone Lenox 3559, | 5 
| - rrit n 1 +o ro — - ~ a » : . | : I e ( rs. 9 a.m.- . Sat. ~ 
gate ay ee ments by officers of Local 13, Up-| man—written in and counted. W an impartial fact-finding commission.| are making this year a far m in- 1 p.m. Closed rn Sund oye oat 
} + . - one . | ’ f n. Ciose n Sundays j y 
holsterers, Trimmers and Body Mak-| also know that after ballots are cast| The bulk of the party was composed | telligent and vigorous campaign than : ¥ 
z . . a . . .s >= 46 ampaign thal Patent Attorney, Brooklyn Office - a 
McCann, 210 Bowery | ers’ Union. The strike came because} in Penn. Terminal District, the ballot | of editors, educators, and social work- they have made for the last two years |S. HERZO 116 Nassau Street. and Thursdays frees’ 6:20 to @sa8 aoa 
HAS THE GooDs of alleged discrimination against union| box is supposed to be put away in the| ers who spent the month of August in| All that is good for us Socialists. The re agg and Sundays, 1436 Glover Street,| Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby 
locker of the assistant superintendent, | Russia reviewing the situation there. ' more the Democrats and Republicans! °'™,. Take Lexinston Ave. Subway, Pel-| Ave. For addresses of Branch Secree 


workers by the company. 
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Before the mass meeting. 
veying the huge crowd of strik 











ers and sympathizers. 














“Here We Come. 10,000 
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Cossack-like police, were also in line. 
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bravely faced the brutal | 











President MacMahon (right) sur- The local leader in action. 
new local, addressing the mammoth mass meeting. 


Gustav Deak, 
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Bower Also Running for” 


Maurer and Andrew P. Bower to the”’” 
Pennsylvania Legislature this Noveme- 


Reading the Socialist vote has been 
growing. 


unions all over Pennsylvania. 
ized labor has good reason to fear that?!? 
the slush fund slingers in this Statéou4 
intend to make the workers pay for the 
millions that were spent in the pri-!t 
maries here last spring. 
it that the Manufacturers’ Association 

wants the Workmen’s Compensation >16 
Act, already one of the worst in ther¢ 
country, amended in its favor. 
rer’ 
him to prevent the threatened assault “12 
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Legislature on Social- 





ist Party Ticket et 
By a New Leader Correspondent. 
EADING, PA.— Socialists and; 


trade unionists of this city be-.-~ 
lieve they ‘can send James H.~* 


7 


r to fight efforts to vitiate such labor —.+ 


legislation as now exists in this States 


rss aa Tie se 
Strong, one flaunted | which indy te’ looked for’ ironk! aan 
extile orkers, No. 1,603. Mellon-Grundy machine, which is, ap- *° 

7 «|parently, in absolute control of the 


machinery of government in this -so-..4¢ 
called Commonwealth. 

James Maurer, veteran Socialist and ed 
president of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Labor since 1912, has served -+ 
three terms in the. Legislature in this 
State. 
pn Socialist movement for over thirty’ _ 
| years, head of the Cigarmakers’ unions *** 


“2 


=e | 


Andrew -Bower, prominent in 


Pennsylvania, organizer of co-op- ‘= 


eratives, has been a vice-president of 
the Federation of Labor in this State: ~* 
ever since there was such an organi-" 
zation. 


an 


n recent municipal elections in’ 


Veteran campaigners here’*® 


ieve that Maurer and Bower can be” 


oret 


elected this year, as no coalition of the!” 
old-line parties against them seems*’=! 
possible at the moment. Bre 
Considerable support for the cam-'°S 


bad 
5 


gn in Reading is coming from trade ‘%? 
Organ-<u#8 


t* 
fis 


Rumor has*ct 


Mau-i'"> 
s standing in this State may enable2! 





on this type of legislation if he gets the v6 

backing of the voters. 8 

mw 

: John Lawson, Playwright, sid 


president of the | 





Porter Risks Pension, 


Raps Company Union 





. ‘ae 


By ROBERT W. DUNN 
I TAYLOR, born a slave in Vir- 


ginia, near where Lee surren- 


dered to Grant, a porter for the 


S 


Pullman Company for nearly 40 years, 
has just been retired from service. He 
is one of the oldest and most militant 
members of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters. He joined after he | 
failed to secure justice for Pullman 
porters within the company’s plan of 
“employe representation.” 

Since the plan began in 1920, Si has | 
served on the local committee of | 
Pennsylvania Railroad Terminal Dis- | 
trict in New York City. He has also | 
served three years on the higher or 
Zone General Committee. He knows 
Pullman company unionism inside out, 
for he has served on company union | 
committees longer than any other 
porter. 

White-haired but vigorous, Si Tay- | 
lor tells of his experiences with the} 


| 








whom the porters call the 


to a Brotherhood pamphlet, 


imidate and punish unoffending and | 
maids.” 


I 
| 


“The company union committee | 


“If he 


lican National Convention in 1896 upon| would hammer on the table with his| the charge that he had played close | ¢ 
fist and tell the cringing committee- | 

men the man couldn’t work for him | 8@nizer for the Brotherhood. His re-/ River. 
any longer. Alone among. the commit- ply was: “Don't say Randolph. 


t 








| mittees never thought of holding a 


month before his full 40 years’ service 


In 


while the key to the box resides in 
his desk. The company bosses could | 
change as many bailots as they 
cared to.” 

As an active member of the Zone 
General Committee, Taylor fought 
hard for the porters, but in the min- 
utes of this company union commit- 
tee his remarks in their behalf were 
Company union com- 


always deleted. 


session unless the local company boss 
was present to open with prayer and 
steer decisions for the company. Tay- 
lor quickly learned that “superintend- 
don’t like plain talk, especially 
from colored porters,” and hence the 
company union was a farce, 

Taylor fought hard against the dis- 
charg of Roy Lancaster when he was 
dropped from service on a frame-up 
charge after 17 years without a blot 
on his card. “I told the company then 
it was cutting ‘off its nose to spite its 


ents 








the Canton government 
China. 
government of 





TIMELY 
TOPICS 











(Continued from page 1) 


and yet insist that nothing that hap- 
pens to them is ground for American 
intervention in that country. 
missionaries recognize that fact and 
do not want any other protection than 


The best 


their own good sense and their feel- 


ing of friendliness for the people. 


They have gone at their own risk for 


the sake of their spiritual re- 
ward. 
of gunboats. Indeed such 
a denial of the religion they profess. 

Bad as things look in China there 
is some hope in the growing power of 
in Central 
The Canton government is the 
the Kuo Min Tang 
Sun Yat Sen. This is 


own 


founded by a 


national party with a somewhat radical 


but by no means truly communist 


They do not need the backing 
backing is | 


face” in firing such an influential and : ‘ 
respected porter. The company didn’t se moe Sy Sey gree 
listen, Lancaster was fired and a few gt It has made a _— good hg 
weeks later the Pullman Porters’ of the government st eee — = 
. ? has successfully defied British im- | 

Brotherhood got under way. iali E ton. ohia? < 
, oh erialism., Even now its ef enemies 
When Si Taylor was retired this P vad odppi anes asap ica 
in all China are not so much native 


“I've been here 39 


He} years, 3 months and 2 weeks—24 years | 
| without a mark on my service card.” 


| Chinese 
| terests which subsidize the various 
generals who keep China in turmoil. 


as British and Japanese in- 





Certain unions have requested the 


i A. F. of L. to rotest against the 

has something against you,” and told building ve i gen aA . , 
hat company executives could with+ nuilding of two American gunboats in 
. end: “ Chinese ports. They ought to pro- 


addition to this veiled threat he 


o A. Philip Randolph, general or- 





Say 


















boats anywhere. 


est against the building of those gun- 
Few Americans real- 


ze that these gunboats are intended 
0 patrol Chinese waters. They go 
hundreds of miles up the Yangtse 


gunboat Pigeon was caught in cross- | 











It was on this duty that the | 


| 


| 


| can prove against each other, the 
| better for us. 

noise of the campaign, 
| publicans 


Nevertheless, for all the 
neither Re- 
nor Democrats will dare 


Oct 


Modern Drama.” 
lecture in the course on Literature and |, 


At Bronx Free Fellowship 


John Howard Lawson, author of 
“Processional” 
speak at the Bronx Free Fellowship, 
1301 Boston road, Wednesday evening, 


and “Nirvanah,” will 


ober 13, at 8.30 o’clock on “The 
This is the second 


; 





propose the proper remedies for the 
injunction evil or the proper solution 
for the problems of water power and 
housing. These are the.things we 
must bring Honie to thé workers. We 
; can do it partly through meetings. 
The Cooper Union meeting was rather 


Drama. These lectures are stimulating 
enthusiasm and interest in the Bronx 
and elsewhere. a: 





all the work to Jacob Panken and the. 
other eloquent campaigners. If we all 























at once. 


The Sweet Chocol 


waste matter from your 
will regulate his stomach 


again be well and happy. 





10, 25 and 50c. a box, 


EX-LAX | 


store his appetite, and in a few hours he will ’ 


more encouraging than similar meet-| try, we can make this a good year for. _ 
ings in past years, But we can’t leave | the party. oa 
| A WHITE TONGUE : 
When your child is looking somewhat “out wt 

of sorts,” look at his tongue. If his tongue uk 

is not clear, it is a sign that his stomach is = 

not in order and needs a thorough cleansing “ 

ak 


ate Laxative 


will eliminate all accumulated undigested ; 


child’s system. It vB 
and liver, will re- 


at all druggists 

















Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substances 
AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, pene 










More than half your teeth are under the gums. Here 
lodge bits of food and the solld substances from tooth 
Daste and powders. Here pus and pyorrhes develop. 


Superior to Pastes andPowders! 














































ham Bay Extension, to Zerega 





Ave. Station | taries write to our main office, 
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E have been returned victorious 


By S. A. de Witt 
W and unopposed in the recent 
. primary elections as the ,So- 


cialist candidate for Assembly, Sev- 
enth A. D., Bronx County, New York. 
It may interest Illinois and Michigan 
Republicans, that we did not spend 
ene Confederate rouble in securing 
our overwhelming victory. Strange to 
confess, however, is our complete lack 
of soul-stirring elation over the ac- 
complishment. And this state of utter 
normalcy in which we find ourself 
gives the opportunity to dilate on moot 
questions concerning the party we 
have the honor to represent this year 
at the Bronx polls. 

Almost daily we nudge into the 
passing shape of an old Comrade, who 
immediately arrests his own progress 
toward a new life insurance prospect 
or a real estate client, and banters a 
few sagacious fissures with us on the 
historic decline and fall of the Ameri- 
can Socialist movement. There is 
such a perfect unanimity of reason 
why and wherefore, that by this time 
we listen only as a matter of social 
politeness, repeating quite uncon- 
sciously to ourself the entire harangue 
of our old comrade and sometimes in 
our anxiety to get away we run & 
whole paragraph in advance, only to 
halt and hear him repeat our over- 
run of verbiage and allow him to 
catch up. 

It is the now moss-covered bucket 
full of “prosperity running away with 
the workers,” “general apathy on the 
part of the liberal and rebel elements 
in volitical life,” and “the loss of the 
virile left wing into a separate Com- 
munist movement.” 

It would be boresome to admit and 
enlarge upon these now enshrined 
axioms. It might be a trifle more 
amusing to speculate on matters 
nearer to our own intimate selves as 
the remaining rear guard of a vanished 
‘army. A great deal has happened to 
us emotionally and in spirit that 
might also account for our intellectual 
isolation, for our becoming a party of 
leaders, with ever so few to follow. 

Confession is a _ spiritual shower 
bath. And many of us are direly in 
need of its invigorating virtue. We 
must admit for our own part a slight 
retrogression of the rebel in us. Some- 
thing has occurred somewhere, within 
or without, that is slowly stealing 
from us the old exalting faculty of 
resentment and protest. And strange 
as this self-admission may appear, 
stranger still it is that we find that 
same faculty almost gone in our old 
torch-enflamed captains. 

Men and women whe in the past 
framed our policies, directed -our tac- 
tics, and led us through soul-wracking 

\Natruggles, are today a group of timid 
iat giartenn, suave diplomats and 
gentle raconteurs of old heroics. We 
have Jong lost pace with .whatever 
youth tried to accompany us on our 
way. Whatever there is left of Amere 
ican youth still seeking an organized 
medium for idealistic adventure, waits 
depressedly at the forked road, un- 
willing to dare the treacherous paths 
that lead to unreasoned revolt, and 
Communism, and hardly attracted by 
the flatland visas that are entered by 
the present day colorless lane of 
American Socialism. 

The fault is within ourselves, breth- 
ren. We are become too soft for 
battle and too wise for work. We are 
even growing afraid of our own faith. 
There is a glorious bivouac on past 
“laurels, all along the line. It may be 
that we are all slowly wilting under 
the sun of bourgeois contentment and 
gave for our past, are hardly at one 
with American working class senti- 
ment. Some of us have grown a bit 
Weary and cynical—and so more than 
useless to a militant movement that 
can only march on the victuals of hope 
and optimism. A few of us, gloried 
and successful ones, have grown a 
trifle too self-centered and hopelessly 
vain, just because we have reached 
high places and were not strong 
enough in soul to acquire that Debsian 
humbleness that is in itself the re- 
eplendent badge of greatness. 

We have all been too humanly weak 
for a movement whose ultimate and 
certain advent will give immortality 
to its ultimate leaders. 

Age certainly did not cool the fire 
of rebellion inside of Gene as he en- 
tered and came out of Atlanta. And 


yet so many of us clutch the crutch | 


of that excuse to hobble out into dull 
retirement. 

Where, oh, where, is the tumultuous | 
eloquence of the inspired Panken that 
whipped the East Side into an all- 
conquering army of labor? Where has 
vanished the dynamic Demosthenes of 
a Hillquit, who stirred the abyss into 
coherent power with his language, and 
into a vital and intelligent army with 
his unassailable logic.? Or Abe Cahan, 
whose intellect once threatened to lead 
us all into the New Day? 

To rebuke, or analyze, or offer plaus- 
ible reasons for their apparent pacifi- 
cation as rebels as individuals would 
be nastily unfair. Few, if any, 
idealists are sufficiently endowed with 
resistance against corrosive circum- 
stance. Even in Soviet Russia, that 
Jand of splendidly advertised ideals, 
men and women are softening under 
the affluence of their positions, and 
fre quite unconsciously using their 
power for self-aggrandizement 
material comfort. Every now and then 
a sad and disillusioned honest sympa- 
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“Now Is the Time for 
All Good Men” 





rumor and bureaucratic manifestos 
and reveals in heartbroken accents 
how Russia has become commissar- 
ridden and how Tammany Hall might 
learn a few tricks of how to hold its 
power through favor and job to a 
favored few. And many of their old- 
time leaders are already commencing 
to lean upon past wreaths and mem- 
ories, and are becoming a source of 
serious hindrance to Russia’s recon- 
struction problems. 

Something must be done by the few 
that are left in our own Socialist move- 
ment to start the old engine of hue and 
ery and inspiration agoing. Something 
must be done to get our old leaders 
back into honest harness as good and 
willing steeds ahead of our wagon of 
accomplishment. The old spirit of self- 
sacrifice must be their only badge of 
service. They can certainly afford to 
give a great deal more today in all 
things necessary for the propagation 
of our belief in this land than they 
gave in their impoverished youth. 
Whatever we all are today, whatever 
we all have gained in honor and posi- 
tion, we owe to the labor movement. 
None of us have a right to act as lead- 

rs unless we are right in the lead, 
trudging and working with the yeoman 
and Higginses, who would be only too 
happy to renew their old-time labors 
if an active leadership were on the qui 
vive. In our movement no one has a 
right to ornamental pedestals. None 
of us has a right to bask in the de- 
cadent glow of past deeds when the 
day and tomorrow cries for renewed 
energies and endeavors. No one has a 








right to be anything more than a com- 


mon legionnaire in the legion of com- 
mon humanity, Just as soon as we be- 
come respectable, because respectability 
gives us a measure of rest and security 
for material comfort, we cannot and 
we ought not to belong to the Socialist 
Party. Just as soon as we have lost 
our power to become outraged and 
wrathfully articulate over the ever- 
increasing injustice under this system, 
we are so much dead wood in the path 
of Socialism., Just as soon as we be- 
come soft-spoken parliamentarians, 
when we ought to be trumpeting Jere- 
miahs, our place is with the other side 
of the industrial conflict. 

Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of the party. This sen- 
tence is always used as a test of type- 
writer efficiency. It should be used as 
well to lift what is being unduly be- 
moaned as a dead entity into vibrant 
and useful life. This is a long-belated 
call to all our old leaders to take their 
hands off.a useless helm and get to 
work cleaning and rigging up our-own 
ship of state. We need new sails of 
energy. There are always trade winds 
of opportunity and inspiration. We 
need a new cargo of faith and hope. 
The wharves are loaded with such mer- 
chandise. There are still plenty of good 
helpers and sailors and stokers who will 
buckle down to their hard under tasks 
if only the captains and mates stop 
their posing in old uniforms in the 
fo’castle, Or if the job of spirit rejuve- 
nation be too difficult, old-timers, none 
of us willing and able to carry on will 
hold it against you if you retire on a 
pension of old glories. The issue is up 
to you for quick and decisive action. 











Married Women Who 
Work Discussion Topic 
At Labor Convention 


The place of the married wo- 
man in industry will be debated 
at the Fourth Annual Autumn 
Conference of the Women’s Trade 
Union League of New York, to 
be held at Brookwood Labor Col- 
lege, Katonah, New York, on 
Saturday and Sunday, October 9 
and 10. 

Mrs. Maud Swartz, vice-presi- 
dent of the League and a mem- 
ber of the Printers’ Union, will 
lead the discussion on “The Mar- 
ried Woman in Industry.” Mr. 
A. J. Muste, director of the Brook- 
wood Labor College, will discuss 
the “Development of the Indus- 
trial Welfare Movement and Its 
Effect on Trade Unionism” on 
Saturday afternoon, 

Miss Rose Schneiderman, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Trade 
Union Leage of New York, will 
preside, Credentials for the Con- 
ference are being accepted at 
the offices of the League, 247 
Lexington avenue. 


Ohio Labor Party Formed 
By Labor and Radicals 


By a New Leader Correspondent 

Columbus, Ohio.—Labor and radical 
leaders of Ohio have met here and 
formed what is intended to be the be- 
ginning of the Ohio Labor Party. 
Nicholas Klein, Second National Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, was chosen as 
acting state secretary. No ticket will 
be placed in the field for this election. 














Mieczyslaw Munz’s piano recital will 
be given Friday evening, October 22, 
at Carnegie Hall. 





By Paul McKenna 


INERS, as well as the public, 

often forget that Britain is the 

oldest coal-producing country 

in the world. As a matter of fact, 
many writers assert that coal was 
won and used as fuel by the Romans 
in England. Yet the Domesday Book 
of 1085, the most reliable record of 
anything of economic value, makes no 
mention -of it. They apparentl} pre- 
ferred bulding castles and fortresses. 
The first authentic reference to coal 
mining is preserved in the records of 
Holyrood and New-Battle Abbeys, 
about the year 1200, as having taken 
place on the south shore of the Firth 
of Forth at a place called Corriden 
and also at Linlithgow, Scotland. The 
coal trade proper, that is to say, coal, 
was won, raised and sold as an article 
of commerce since about A.D. 1215. 
The date of signing of the Magna 











Charta by King John and by the 
granting of the Forest Charter by 
Henry the third, was two years later 
(1217). The 12th chapter of this 
Charter granted to subjects greater | 
security of tenure of their lands, i.e., | 
the liberty to erect a mill, warren, 
pond or pit on his own land. ‘ 

In the 13th century monks of Tyno- | 
mouth were probably the first who 
mined coal in the north of England. 
Early exports were made in the year | 
1269. We have evidence of the ship- 
ment of coal by them from that port. 
Smoke Retarded Use of Coal in 13th 

Century 

Consumption of coal for domestic 
Purposes was retarded by objections 
to smoke. It would be appropriate to 
say they could not see the value of 
the coal for the smoke. This coal was 
sea coal, and in 1257, Queen Eleanor 
left Nottingham Castle, where she was 
staying, on account of the objectionable 
smoke from the burning of coal—(a 
rather convenient way of dispensing 
with unwelcome guests). Indeed, pub- 
lie feeling became so strong that it 
became the subject of a royal procla- 
mation. In 1306, Edward the First, 
decreed, “all but smiths to eschew the | 
obnoxious material and return to the | 
; fuel they burned of old.” 
| In the 14th century coal was more 
generally used for domestic purposes. 








in which moveable iron chimneys were 

employed to convey smoke from the 

centre of the room to the open air. 
Export Trade Built Up 

In the 15th century a small tax was 
imposed upon coal. In 1483, the 
Bishop of Durham appointed a man | 
to the office of Banksmanship. 

In the 16th century we began to 
|} build up our export trade with 
| France. So fast was it growing that 
1549 and 1552 its restriction 
| was being considered by Parliament 
| First export revenues; at this time a 
| chaldron of coal (53 Cwts.) purchased 
lat cents, was sold in France at 
| $21.50. 
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| In the latter half of the 16th century 
| is noted a big development in the 
| Tyne coal trade, due to the grand | 
formerly held by the Earl of |} 
Leicester and later by Queen Eliza- 


| 
| lease 


of merchants in Newcastle. These 
were known as the Society 
Hosts. This combination procured the 
monopoly of Tyne coal trade. It soon 
began to regulate and fix prices 
coal to its own benefit. Indeed, in the 
| middle of the the price 
to $2.25 

to 
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of 


century, 
from $1.00 


It 


coal 
Chaldron. 
that the wage rates were 6 to 8 cents 
per day. Picks used were so dear that 
they were rented, due to the cost of 
fron-at this period. 


rose per 
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Fattened Profiteers of Britain 
Ask New Sacrifices of Miners 





While in the United 
States as a member of 
the delegation represent- 
ing the British Miners’ 
Federation, Paul Mc- 
Kenna broadcast an, ad- 
dress on the history of 
British mining over 
WCFL, the station owned 
by the Chicago Feder- 
ation of Labor. The ad- 
dress is a remarkable 
presentation of historical 
facts and is an example 
of how thoroughly in- 
formed leading men in 
the British Labor move- 
ment are on the prob- 
lems that concern the 
working class. 














taken place on a large scale in the 
steel industry and the people who own | 
and control it are iron and steel mag- 
nates, shipbuilders and ship owners, 
great engineering firms, railways, gas 
and electric companies. And, pur- 
posely, they keep the selling price of 
coal low at the pit bank. This is the 
price from which the miner gets his 
wages. It also allows coal to be trans- 
ferred cheaply to those very heavy in- 
dustries which these magnates also 
own and control in conjunction with 
the colleries. The domestic consumer 
is fleeced into paying high prices for 
his coal through the activities of the 
coal operators selling to their own 
agents who in turn secure high prices 
from the domestic consumers. Not one 
cent of the difference in prices created 
here goes back to increase the miners’ 
wages, 

The Royal Coal Commission laid 
stress upon the need for changes in 
methods of utilization of coal and de- 
clared that amalgamation of many of 
the present small units of production 
are both desirable and practicable, It 
states that selling organizations and 
methods of transport are too costly 
and do not secure the best financial 
results for the colleries and therefore 
for the miners employed in them. 

“Four-fifths of the coal consumed in 
Great Britain (says the report) is 
burned in a raw state. Oil and valu- 
| able by-products are wasted and the 





The commission points out that ex- 
perts estimate that three million tons 
of soot, every year, are discharged into 
the atmosphere. It adds, “And affect | 
the work of over a million men, for | 
three days in the year is devoted to| 


| providing the soot which pollutes our | 


atmosphere. Valuable oil fuels are lost 
by present methods of using coal. 
Value of Coal Portrayed 
“Every million tons of coal carbon- 
suitable methods,” says the 
produce fifteen million 
possibly more, of liquid 
fuels. If it possible to subject 
to this process the bulk of the one 
hundred and forty-seven million tons 
of coal now consumed ifn the raw state, 
the greater part at least of our pres- 
| ent requirements of oil could be sup- 
instead of 
Sulphite | 
ammonia, | 
oll, crude 
refined tar, | 


by 
report, “will 
gallons, or 
were 





sources 
abroad. 
ammonia, muriate of 

creosote oil, green 

naphthalene, 

bleaching powder, soda | 
bath and tablets and| 
such as Eau de Cologne,| 
Rose, Verbena 


| plied from home 


pitch, 
carbolic 
benzol, 
crystals, 
perfumes 
Wallflower, 
extracted from coal.” 


acid, 
paints, 


salts 


and Violet, | 
can all be 
Low Wage of Miners 

Fabulous fortunes are made on this 
side of the industry and not a cent of 
the wealth created here goes back to} 
boost the wage of the miner who risks | 
his life and limb to produce the raw 


| material 


The miners wage on the thirtieth 


| day 


} shall remain the greater 


| light, 


of April was $2.25 per day. His aver- 
age weekly wage was $11 per week. 
The cost of living is 70 per cent 
higher than it was in 1914, which 
makes the purchasing power of five 
dollars less than three dollars. 

The miners, their wives and families 
are housed worse than horses and 
dogs. Out of every thousand births in 
the mining districts, 160 babies never 
live to see the anniversary of their 
first year, due, primarily, to the bad 
housing conditions. This slaughter of 
innocents is preventable, for at Bour- 
nemouth and Port Sunlight, where 
happy, healthy homes are erected for 
the workers, the infant mortality is 
reduced to 80 deaths in every thou- 
sand births. 

The bishops of England are 80 
forcibly stricken with the sterling 
honesty of the miner’s case that they 
are no longer preaching to the work- 
ers, “Obey your masters,” but instead, 
are openly and definatly preaching, 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire,” 
and “Feed my lambs.” 

The miners are in favor of the coal 
industry being reorganized from the 
base to the summit, but they declare 
that during that period no reduction 
in wages or no increase in hours 
should take place. They have also put 
forward a scheme of electrification and 
earbonization, which has been re- 
jected by the owners. 

Supreme Sacrifites Made 

The press of Britain is asking the 
miners to make more sacrifices. Good 
God, nobody has made more sacrifices 
for their country than the miners 
have done. Two hundred thousand 
young men sprang to the colors, volun- 
tarily, at the outbreak of the war. 
Many of them never returned. Hun- 
dreds are sleeping beneath the waters 
of the North Sea. There are others, 
whose bones are mouldering on the 
plains of Flanders and other fronts, 
and the coal operators are attempting 
to foist lower wages and longer hours 
upon the fathers and mothers of these 
brave men. Not only so, but upon 
those gallant men who fought in the 
great war. 

The price the miners pay for coal 
annually is accounted for in the fol- 
lowing statistics: 

1,218 killed annually. 

197,111 seriously injured annually. 
Do you realize what these figures 
mean? Every working day more than 
five miners are killed. Every five 
hours a life is lost. Every working 
850 men are injured. Every ten 
minutes five are maimed. 

During this lockout the miners are 
driven to such extremities that they 
are parting with their children. Other 
workers, employed in Great Britain, 
are adopting them until the strike is 
over. Milk for feeding babies is 
stopped at the clinics. Evictions are 
pending, and we are appealing to you 
on behalf of two million children, who 
are saa Se in this great struggle. 
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By M. Philips Price 


T is not an easy matter to disen- 
tangle the developments in China 
or to interpret the events which 

have been moving rapidly in recent 
weeks in an intelligent manner. The 
man in the street is naturally. be- 
wildered when Chang beats Chung, 
and Chung beats Ching, and Ching 
beats Chang in endless succession of 
battles which are decided by half one 
side deserting to the other. 

Back in the distant ages opposing 
generals of this ancient race used to 
dress up their soldiers in terrifying 
garb in order to frighten their enemies 
off the battlefield. Today Chinese 
armies are much nearer to the stand- 
ard of European civilization (?) than 
they have ever been before, but I have 
not yet heard of them using poison 
gas; a certain quaintness still per- 
vades their warfare. 

I have always reckoned myself as 
fortunate in having spent the greater 
part of a year in China outside the 
Great Wall, namely, in Eastern 
Turkestan, during the very last days 
of the old Manchu dynasty. I saw 
China, in fact, as one never saw it 
even in those days on the Pacific Coast 
side, where the influence of the Euro- 
pean capitalism was beginning to per- 
colate. I saw China as the last great 
relic of ancient society. I saw, as 
everyone who observes carefully must 
see, the economy of a country deter- 
mining its society and its political in- 
stitutions; in this case primitive spade 
and hoe cultivation in river bed oases, 
small hand-workers and craftsmen, a 
merchant class and restless nomad 
shepherd tribes in the steppes border- 
ing the Gobi desert. 

This primitive society in the vast 
territory west of the Great Wall was 
all paying tribute in taxes and in kind 
to a theocratic Emperor with his offi- 
cial bureaucracy. So long as Chinese 
society was of this simple type, its 
unification under the regime of the 
“Son of Heaven” was no difficult mat- 
ter. In the past the nomads had been 
the chief trouble, but for some decades 
past they had been “contained” in the 
outer marches and nothing seemed to 
threaten the stability of this territory 
with a population, of 400,000,000. 

The New Order Comes 

But what I did not sea on that jour- 
ney was the germ of a new social order 
pervading the old society from the 
Pacific coast westwards. : 

It was not Western ideas nor Chris- 
tian influences nor Chinese students 
educated at Oxford and Cambridge 
that were sowing the seeds. It was 
the Europeans themselves and the 
Japanese, building railways, setting up 
factories, running river steamers, con- 
structing harbors, who began to break 
down this ancient social order. 

European and Japanese capitalism 
began its industrial revolution of 
China by carving out treaty port areas 
for the planting of factories and works 
and by connecting them up by rail- 
ways. These new economic areas have 
become independent of the rest of 
China and the Treaty Powers have 
seized the customs, thereby taking 
away from the Central Chinese gov- 
ernment the chief means of revenue. 
Under these circumstances the break- 
up of China into smaller political areas 
must inevitably follow the change in 














Issues in China 


What. Is Behind the Bitter 
Wars in the Orient 





the method of production. The old 
productive forces were simple enough 
to be unified under the old Imperial 
system. The new industrial processes 
are only developed locally, and so are 
reaking up China into areas con- 
rolled by military chiefs. Some of 
the chiefs are partly dependent on 
financial support from Europe and 
Japan, and partly on the accumula- 
tions of native capital which is fol- 
lowing hard in the wake of the for- 
eigners, Others seem to be relying on 
the awakening consciousness of the 
millions of Chinese peasants and 
handicraftsmen who are losing their 
occupation through the spread of the 
new economic system. 
The Rival Generals 

Into these two types the warring 
Chinese generals are roughly divided. 
There is Wu Pei Fu, who has, till re- 
cently, controlled the reaches of the 
middle Yangtse round the new indus- 
trial center of Hankow. He is a Brit- 
ish agent, and is the strong arm of the 
European bondholders in the great 
Pekin-Hankow trunk railway. Then 
there is Sun Chuan fang, who is 
centered on the British treaty port of 
Shanghai and controls the provinces 
surrounding. It is not yet quite clear 
which of the groups of European capi- 
tal he is supporting. He is probably 
working for a compromise between 
the foreign interests of Shanghai and 
the native Chinese merchants and 
capitalists of Nanking. Then there is 
Chang Tso Lin, the Manchurian war 
lord, who controls all China north of 
the Great Wall. He represents the 
interests of the Japanese concession- 
aires, railway and mining interests in 
North China, the interests of the 
wealthy Chinese merchants of Mukden 
and Harbin, and of the prosperous 
Manchurian farming community which 
extends right up to the Siberian 
frontier. 

Chang Tso Lin is probably the most 
powerful and best entrenched of all the 
Chinese war lords, for he is controlling 
a territory which is least affected by 
the intrusion of foreign capital. Man- 
churia is the richest and most unde-| 
veloped of the colonial areas of China. 
It contains fertile suil with temperate} 
climate and moderate rainfall. But it} 
was early on in Chinese history flooded | 
by nomad tribes who did not settle} 
down to cultivation till more recent | 
times. Hence there has not grown up | 
that dense population of small hand} 
cultivators and craftsmen which is} 
sucn a feature of Southern China, 

In “Red” Canton 

The area of Manchuria is 500,000 
square miles, and the population 1s/ 
28,000,000. It is estimated that it could | 
support a population of 80,000,000, and |} 
every year colonists from the rest of | 
China are pouring in to start farming, 
as was the case in Siberia before the 
war. The original Chinese and Tartar 
stock of Manchuria are therefore con- 
servative, like the Siberian and East 
Russian peasantry. 

The combination between this sturdy 
and independent farming stock with 
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Japanese concessionaires in the person 
of Chang Tso Lin is likely to be strong, 
and the Soviet Union is already ex- 
periencing difficulties in holding its 
concessions on the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and on the Sungari River. 
And so it comes about that Red Sibe- 
ria is separated from Red Canton by 
large strips of territory where a con- 
servative large-scale farming class 
with a considerable area of unoccupied 
land around it is in control. This also 
probably explains the collapse of Feng 
Liu Siang, the fourth of our war lords, 
the Russophil Christian general, who 
has been operating northwest of the 
Great Wall in conservative agrarian 
surroundings. 

Quite different are conditions in the 
South. The “redness” of Canton is 
probably caused not only by the rapid 
proletarization of sections of the Chi- 
nese peasantry and by the bad condi- 
tions under which they have to work, 
but quite as much, if not more, by the 
fact that the foreign and even Chinese 
textile factories have thrown thousands 
of former handspinners and weavers 
out of work. These are now roaming 
the countryside and either joining the 
Kuominchun or Nationalist Party, or 
taking to the mountains and becoming 
bandits. It seems that the Kuomin- 
chun is the only body which stands 
between South China and the anarchy 
created by the rapid breakdown of the 
ancient order of society by the onrush 
of capitalism. It is just like it was in 
England during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, when there was no 
organized Labor movement to concen- 
trate the energies of those existences 
ruined by the industrial revolution. 
Kuominchun attempts to create a na- 
tional policy for China, one which will 
secure the fruits of industry for the 
native producer and laborer, and to 
curb the unbridled activities of foreign 
and native capital. Its existence is the 
best guarantee against Ludditeism on 
the one hand and “Jameson raids” of 
foreign capitalists on the other. 

The Kuominchun 

This, then, appears to be the force 
behind the Canton government which 
is the fifth military force in the Chi- 
nese drama today. There is Wu on the 
Yangtse, Sun in Shanghai and Chang 
in Manchuria; all to a greater or less 
extent in the service of foreign capi- 
tal. There is Feng in Mongolia, an un- 
certain quantity and wavering between 
Canton and North Chinese national- 
ism. And, lastly, there is the Canton 
regime, based on the ruined elements 
of ancient society In South China. 
Can the Cantonese reform these ele- 
ments and create a common program 
for their followers? 

The task cannot*be easy, because the 
bulk of these followers are not a class- 
conscious proletariat. One’s mind goes 
back naturally to Russia during the 
Revolution, but there was at least a 
very class-conscious, wage-earning ele- 
ment with a couple of generations’ 
traditions behind it in the Moscow, 
Petrograd and Upper Volga area, 

It does not seem that there is much 
of this human material in South China 
today, but without it a popular move- 
ment is not easy to lead. Reliable in- 
formation on this subject is, however, 
so scarce that it is very difficult to 
form an opinion. As there are such 
vast areas of undeveloped land in 
Manchuria, and also, as I had occasion 
to see when I was there, in Eastern 
Turkestan, it is possible that a large 
reshuffling of the population will ease 
the situation created by the rapid de- 
velopment of capitalism in South 
China and the Pacific coast. 

I saw areas west of the Gobi where 
there has been no cultivation since the 
advance of the desert sands hundreds 
of years ago, but which with irrigation 
could support a great population. 

It may be that Western capitalism 
will start to develop these areas or 
those bordering on French Indo-China, 
and so form an outlet for the increas- 
ing surplus population of the densely 
inhabited areas of the Yangtse and 
Hoangho. 

Of one thing, however, we can be 
clear, mamely, that the Kuominchun 
is the only party that represents the 
real interests of the Chinese coolie, 
peasants and native craftsmen, and as 
such is worthy of our fullest sympathy 
and active support against all at- 
tempts of foreign powers to suppress 
it. 
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EVERAL weeks ago we promised to have a 
bs review of Wells’ novel, “The World of 
William Clissold,” and here we are with the 
book not half read. As a matter of fact, things 
‘political and otherwise (A voice: ‘What do you 
mean, ‘otherwise’?) have kept us severely away 
from our literary pursuits, and, while we know 
that Eddie Levinson will be mighty sore at us, 
there just is no review of “The World of William 
Clissold” in our system at the present moment. 








Our bedroom is in the basement, with a window 
opening immediately on to the street, so that some- 
times we feel as though we were sojourning in the 
42d street shuttle of the subway, with great hordes of 
“people marching across our prostrate form. We are 
like the prisoners in ‘Plato’s cave, who could observe 
the passers-by but not be observed by them. It makes 
for philosophic speculation, this basement life. We 
wake up thinking about feet and how they interpret 
the characters of their possessors. Some come by on 
cat-like tread; others are blunt and determined as 
they put down one foot after another. Still others, 
local hostelry, employ the 

“stagger” system of locomotion; and often, just 

before dawn, there are the steps of running men, 

apparently exemplifying the saying that “the wicked 
fleeth where no man pursueth.” Last of all, there are 
the unmistakable steps of the milkman. Milkmen use 

a thunderous approach. It may be from envy of those 

who can sleep while they themselves are engaged in 

lugging highly watered fluids around town. It may 
be because they are lonely and the sounds made by 
the slappings of their feet give them a gense of 
reassurance. Anyhow, milkmen constitute quite the 
noisiest class who come down our block, always 
excepting those, of course, in whom there is a strong 
anti-prohibition trend, and who insist on making 

Zengthy farewells, to all purposes standing at the head 

of our bedstead. 
Such guests as have spent the night in the spare 
room of our basement, often express wonder that wé 
can sleep at all in the midst of such trampling and 
confusion. They are mostly from out of town and 
| they pull the hackneyed line that they “would not 
live in New York for all the money in the world.” 
But for our part, give us the din of a large city to 
the ,terrible silences that hang over the small towns 
| of the country after nine o’clock in the evening. We 

once spent six months in a little Illinois town, ten 
| miles away from Herrin, where men are miners and 





withdrawing from a 


women are crack revolver shots. We would awake 
screaming in the still watches of the night, yearning 
for some sound of human activity other than the 


: 


distant noise of the scheduled shooting in the Euro- 


* pean Hotel et Herrin. To us there is something 
-terrifically depresing about night in a smal! town 
when all the Methodists have ceased from howling 
and the last Fundamentalist has gone dejectedly to 
his own bed. Give us, any time, the Big Parade of 
Manhattan in preference to the Sinister Silences of 
Mudville. 





According to our yearly custom, we journeyed up 
to see one of the games of the World's Series last 
Sunday. Just why we do this every year is frankly 
beyond our powers of explanation. The fact that 
two groups of professionals are meeting in what the 
fancy sports writers call their annual “clash” should 
prompt us to take long and arduous trips to the 
outlying precincts of the city is evidence of the ease 
with which we succumb to the hard instinct. When 
we arrived at the Stadium at the grisly hour of eleven 
on Sunday morning, the place was so packed that no 
vacant seat was left, save for a section behind the 
home plate, supposedly reserved for the press. We 
informed the custodian of that reserved section that 
we were the sporting editor of the Needlecraft Mag- 
azine, but he was sceptical. A little later we came 
back, disguised behind a hot dog to assure him that 
we represented the New York Commercial and that 
if he doubted it he could find our name mentioned in 
Freddy Marvin's column. And this was the truth, 
strangely enough, for Freddy has us down on his 
list as overthrowers of the Republic, who every Tues- 
day get their barrel of gold-from Moscow. We didn’t 
shave enough rubles, however, at the time, to make an 
impression on the custodian, and, while we stood on 


Jjrtion at the Congress of Limogis in 


avhing feet behind three of the largest and fattest 
fans in America, we were horrified to observe the 
type of journalists who were finally admitted, after 
some covert passing of currency. Judging from the 
general appearance of these young men, the entire 
gopher gang has now gone in for newspaper report- 
ing. Fortunately, no literacy qualifications are re- 
quired for admission to the press seats at the Yankee 
Stadium. 

Every now and then, from behind bulging shoul- 


ders, we could catch a glimpse of the left-fielder spit- 
ting in his glove. To pay for this thrilling sight 
made it necessary for us to assure the iceman that 
we would have a check for him a little later than 
usual. We are here to say that there are a great 
many more exciting things in the world than stand- 
ing up with thousands of fellow-Americans to watch 
hired men do their stuff. But we are also certain that 
next year, when the autumn leaves begin to fall, 
we will again be on our way to witness another 
World Series. Otherwise, what would we be able to 
tell our grandchildren, when they scrambled onto 
our knees and asked: “Where was you, grandpop, 
at the 1927 World Series?” 





Mr. Glenn Frank, the able young president of the 
“University of Wisconsin, has come to the conclusion, 
after a year in office, that a great part of modern col- 
lege life comes under the heading of hokum. He 
has now decided to separate some 250 of his more 
literate students from the general mass and see if it 
is possible to drill some education into them. He 
wants to set up a university within a university, and 
there conduct courses that will have some cultural 
value. If the alumni of the University .of Wisconsin 
are anything like the graduates of other schools, we 
may expect howling over this plan. What 
happens to football teams, Greek letter fraternities, 
and junior proms, if any such body of 
students sits down to devote themselves to the se- 
_Tious pursuit of knowledge? But Frank is young 
and optimistic and it may well be that he can devise 
some method of seducing students into studying. If 


some 


sorrorities 





SYNDICALISM 





Ferdinand Pelloutier 


ELLOUTIER (1867-1901), a mem- 

ber of a well-to-do family, re- 

ceived his early education in the 
Catholic schools. At an early age he 
entered political life, and soon became 
an advanced republican, later joining 
the Parti Ouvrier. 

He defended the general strike before 
the congress of the Guesdist party in 
1892, and later broke with the party 
over this question. In 1893 he went 
to Paris, came there under the influ- 
ence of the anarchist-communists, and 
accepted their point of view. His se- 
lection as secretary of the federation 
assured its political neutrality, as his 
dream it was “to oppose a strong. 
powerful economic action to political 
action.” 

To the federation Pelloutier devoted 
his every thought. He regarded the 
bourses as the nuclei of the society of 
the future and syndical life as the 
means of stimulating the power and 
initiative of the workers and develop- 
ing their administrative abilities. He 
would have the workers free them- 
selves from every institution which 
had not for its essential purpose the 
development of production. 

From 1894 to 1902 the Federation des 
Bourses du Travail was the most im- 
portant trade union organization in 
France. Until 1902, when an amalga- 
mation took place, it had frequent 
clashes with the General Confederation 
of Labor, since both organizations 
were appealing to local syndicats for 
membership. The Federation des 
Bourses du Travail finally joined the 
Cc. G. T. in 1902, and was soon lost in 
the other organization. 

Confederation and the General Strike 
In the years following its organiza- 


1895, the General Confederation of La- 
bor gradually assumed an ever more 
revolutionary position. It repeatedly 
endorsed the general strike, regarding 
it as synonymous with the revolution. 
In the Paris Congress of 1900, five 
years after its organization, the sen- 
timent prevailed that a general strike 
might take place at any moment, and 
that its success depended not on 
money, nor on the conscious effort of 
a majority of workers, but on a dar- 
ing, revolutionary minority, conscious 
of its aims. The delegates did not at 
this time exclude the idea of political 


By HARRY 


nite mistrust of politicians as betray- 
ers and intriguers. The delegates had 
also’ apparently come to the belief that 
the general strike would probably take 
on a violent character. 

When the delegates met in 1901 at 
the Congress of Lyons the miners were 
threatening a strike and the report of 
the committee maintained that “the 
moment had come to try the general 
strike with strong chances of suc- 
cess.” 

The aim of such a strike, the mo- 
tion adopted read, “can be only the 
complete emancipation of the prole- 
tariat through the violent expropria- 
tion of the capitalist class.” 

Sabotage and Boycotts 

The confederation likewise went on 
recerd during these years in favor of 
sabotage, boycotts and other forms of 
“direct action.” It urged that the 
revolutionary spirit be instilled in the 
army. It maintained that the idea of 
“fatherland” had been utilized to pro- 
tect the strong against thé weak and 
that the workers ‘should develop the 
spirit of internationalism. 

Labor Legislation and the Confedera- 
tion 

The delegates at the congresses also 
hotly discussed the attitude workers 
should assume towards the labor laws 
that were then being enacted. The 
Waldeck-Rousseau.§ government was 
in power during the years from 1899 
to 1902. This was the period of the 
Dreyfus affair, when all the liberal ele- 
ments united to secure the vindication 
of the Jewish army officer, falsely ac- 
cused of treason. Republicans, radi- 
cals, socialists and anarchists were 
fighting hand in hand against mon- 
archists, nationalists, anti-Semites and 
clericals. The Waldeck-Rousseau min- 
istry constituted itself a “Cabinet of 
Republican Defense.” It sought by 
every possible means to obtain the 
support of all the republican elements. 
It invited the socialist Millerand to en- 
ter the cabinet as a Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry. It proposed a 
series of protective labor laws “as the 
best means of bringing back the work- 
ing masses to the government.” It 
passed a ten-hour law as “a measure 
of moralization, of solidarity and of 
social pacification.” It gave to 
workers a representation of 22 out of 
66 on the Superior Council of Labor, 
a consultative body in matters of labor 





action, although they displayed a defi- 


legislation, and to the Confederation 


the | 
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of Labor, 15 of the 22. The Prime 
Minister urged the workers to join the 
syndicates, helped to secure for them 
additional rights and introduced into 
the Chamber a bill for the regulation 
of strikes and for arbitration. 
The Congress of Lyons was asked to 
define its attitude toward these meas- 
ures. The delegates, by a small ma- 
jority, approved the principle of the 
Superior Council of Labor. They re- 
jected the proposal of regulation of 
strikes by almost unanimous vote. In 
debating the labor laws, the speakers 
denounced the Prime Minister as a 
“clever defender of the interests of the 
bourgeoisie,” who desired merely to 
stop the offensive movement of the 
workingman. The acceptance of these 
laws, they declared, wou!d but “rein- 
force a power:they wanted to destroy.” 
The revolutionary element did not, 
however, deny the possibility or de- 
sirability of reforms, but desired only 
those reforms that would “undermine 
the foundations” of existing society, 
would strengthen the forces and or- 
ganization of the workers and which 
could be obtained independently of 
parliamentarism. The syndicates, they 
felt, should carry the struggle not only 
against the employers by strikes, 
sabotage and boycotts, but against the 
state, and not only the state appear- 
ing as the enemy of labor, but the state 
which posed as its protector and bene- 
factor. 
The Confederation and the Socialists 
The Congress of Lyons also took a 
stand against Socialist political action. 
The Socialists had had their first big 
success in 1893, when they obtained 
some 600,000 votes and elected. over 
50 deputies to Parliament. In the 
Chamber they constituted a Parlia- 
mentary group, the Union Socialiste, 
for common action. This union of 
necessity assisted in the general tend- 
ency toward unity among the various 
Socialist parties. There was much 
talk of unity during these days, and 
naturally, as the differences between 
the parties were becoming less and 


less. Following the year 1892, when 
the Guesdists obtained a number of 
seats in municipal councils, they 


| turned their attention in considerable 
part to immediate municipal reforms, 
and had less energy left to preach the 
ultimate revolution. In their Congress 
at Nantes in 1894 they elaborated a 


would appeal particularly to the agri- 
cultural population and increasingly 
emphasized the necessity of securing 
changes through universal suffrage and 
other legal means. This approach did 
not differ much from that of the 
Broussists and the Independent So- 
cialists. On numerous occasions the 
Guesdists revealed their growing mod- 
eration. In 1896,-‘at a banquet of all 
parties to commemorate the victory of 
Socialists during the municipal elec- 
tions, all factions applauded the re- 
marks of Millerand, when he main- 
tained that they now all relied for 
social advance on universal suffrage. 
The Dreyfus affair brought the Social- 
ist groups into still closer relations. 
A committee of harmony was formed, 
in which all Socialist parties partici- 
pated. The cry for unity was begin- 
ning to be heard throughout the So- 
cilalist press, and Jean Jaures outlined 
a plan whereby all of the rival groups 
were to be absorbed in one unified 
party. The hope of unity was gen- 
eral. 
Millerand Accepts Office 

The acceptance by Millerand of a 
post in the Waldeck-Rousseau minis- 
try was a shock to many. The Guesd- 
ists, Blanquists and others denounced 
this act as a betrayal of the working 
class. On the other hand, the Inde- 
pendents and Broussists insisted that 
Socialists must take part in the gen- 
era] life of the country and assume in- 
creasing responsibility. The problem 
was thrashed out in two general con- 
gresses, but no compromise could be 
reached and a definite rupture in rela- 
tions followed. The Guesdists, 
Blanquists and several regional groups 
formed the Parti Socialiste Francais, 
and the Independents, Broussists and 
Allemanists, the Parti  Socialiste 
Francais, the latter supporting the 
Waldeck-Rousseau ministry. The old 
organization, however, remained intact 
within each group. 
In view of this political turmoil, the. 
syndicats were more anxious than 
ever to keep politics out of the union. 
The result was the passage of resolu- 
tions that syndicats remain inde- 
pendent of politics and permit the in- 
dividual to go his own way. 
Workers Turn from Political Action 
While criticising chiefly Millerand 
for his decision, many of the Guesdists 
began to lose faith in their own party. 








detailed program of reforms that 
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Continued from last week 

MAN keeps vigil. A stréng man 

keeps vigil, walking back and 

forth in an empty room. The 
noises of the street fly up to him, but 
have no meaning for him. The stars 
glow and dim. The dawn comes. The 
dawn comes futilely. The day arrives 
with clatter and swelling cries of busi- 
ness. The day arrives grayly for him. 
Futilely and grayly the man tries to 
remember. Back into the corridors of 
his mind, he reaches for an anchor, for 
the man that he was, for a thought, a 
steadying thought of his mother, for 
some modifying idea to steer by—back, 
he reaches vainly. He pauses to stare 
wonderingly at the wonder of the 
dawn.... 
The man throws off his clothes, and 
plunges beneath the shower. He re- 
turns to his littered room, refreshed 
and unsatisfied. 
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nary skirmishes—the restless, expec-| 
tant rustling of the crowd—then sud- 
denly the thing was out in the open, 
with the breathless, impelling hush 
that precedes a horse race or a caval- 
ry charge. 

Goodnite was on his feet heavily 
denouncing Senate File 11,987. The big 
man was tremendously effective when 
aroused. There was a slumbering fire 
in his huge hulk somewhere—a capac- 
ity for indignation—which when awak- 
ened clothed his prejudices in elo- 
quence. He had, moreover, a caustic} 
rugged wit, which stood him in good! 
stead, and now he was jabbing and 
stabbing at that invisible bogey, which 
he early raised in his speech—danger- 
ous radicalism. He soon had the gal- 
leries laughing at his rough jokes. But 
as he passed from point to point, and 
the slow-witted crowd sensed the drift 


tient rustle of hostility. . Final- 
ly, the applause which started at first 





When Senator Minturn appeared in 
his seat in the Senate Chamber next 
morning, no one suspected that he had | 
not been in bed. He came in smiling, | 
nonchalant, clean-shaven, a red car- | 
nation in his button hole. 

Throngs had preceded him. Galleries 


in recognition of a joke mysteriously 
continued. It swelled into pandemo- 
nium—in direct 
Goodnite’s upraised hand. 

There Goodnite stood, like an inani- 
mate traffic policeman warning heed- 





were packed, and by a special dis- | 
pensation of the sergeant-at-arms | 
visitors were admitted to the Senate | 
floor. There was no doubt as to the} 
magnitude of the approaching events. 
The usual formalities. 
the drone of the clerk’s voice—prelimi- 


The prayer—|§s 


less motorists. 


They were beating him down. The 


rushed to his face, then away again, | 
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Now, as never before, the 
moral’ support. 





only one university in the land were able once to 
turn out as many as 250 souls who could with any 
possibility be called educated, the age of miracles is 
not over. They would instantly assume the position 
of American Samurai. None of them, to be sure, 
could possibly be elected to any public office, be- 


P ‘come newspaper editors, or successful business men, 
but what a relief it would be to meet up with some 
of them and find that four years of college life had 

of all 





intellectual 





deprived them 


McAlister Coleman. 
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EAT YOUR BREAD WITH 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 





Never before have the Bakery Workers been more 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. 
ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 
won gains after many years of struggle. 
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at you can help is to insist 


A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


doing so at the expense 
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of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. 


| Was a second. 


of his remarks, one detected an impa- | 


defiance of Senator} 


| The vehemence of the man startled/ 


|Beats Off Assailant After De- | 
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HEDGES 


leaving him ashen and haggard. The 
speaker hammered vainly for order. 

« « Not until Goodnite sank 
heavily into his seat did the hubbub 
cease, dwindling into a silence armed 
and threatening. 

“Should such discourtesy be shown 
another speaker, I shall have to ask 
the sergeant-at-arms to clear the gal- 
leries,” the Speaker declared. “Now, 
the Senator from Hennipin.” 

Without rising from his seat, Good- 
nite said defensively, “I concluded, Mr. 
Speaker.” 

Derisive laughter followed this re- 
mark, but there was no further dis- 
order. 

Now the friends of the Power and 
Drainage Act had the floor. A young 
man—a Senator McMurray—new to 
the Legislature had evidently been se- 
lected to lead the attack. He was boy- 
ish, fair, with a frank, appealing man- 
ner, and a militant but conciliatory 
tone. As he proceeded it was evident 
that he had that greatest of all politi- 


for Hurst. Hurst was absent. Hin- 
man, Howell, Inmark, McMurray, Min- 
turn , 


“Mr. Speaker, I wish to explain my 


vote,” Senator Minturn said, seizing 
the center of attention. “I am a pro- 
ponent of public ownership. I cam- 


paigned on that issue during the cam- 
paign last fall, and gave pledges to 
my constituency in behalf of public 
ownership of natural resources. In 
casting my Vote today, I should have 
you understand”’—here he lifted his 
eyes frankly to the galleries—‘that I 
am voting as a friend of public owner- 
ship. But I would not discharge my 
duty as a friend of this great princi- 
ple or to the people of this state if 
I did not vote as I am resolved to do. 

“It has been said here this after- 
noon that this is a class issue. I take 
issue with that statement. This is not 
aclass question. It is a question of serv- 
ing the whole people. And I am think- 
ing of the people of the whole state. 
As this bill is drawn, Mr. Speaker, it 





cal gifts, the power to catch the imagi- 
nation of the crowd. He was peers 
over for them what each was saying 
in his heart. He was transfixing in} 
words the pictures of comfort and | 
} ease that were floating uncrystallized | 








crowd had taken things in their own| before their eyes. 

hands—spontaneously, lawlessly—and| Dan watched him coldly, narrowly, | 
were denying him the floor. Goodnite | at first, then he felt himself, too, | 
saw what had happened. The blood | being swept under the power of his | 


artless simplicity and sincerity. Pangs| 
of regret, bitterness and envy shook | 
Dan. He aware of maturation 
within himself of an intense and justi- 
fiable opposition to the bill. For the | 
first time, he knew how he was going} 
to vote, and for some reason he was 
filled with a sense of righteousness be- 


cause of his decision. 


was 





that descend on whole peoples and na- | 
tions, or isolate the individual—all | 


will place the state in a situation 
where public ownership can but fail. 


I | 





ELLOW inmates of this great demo- 
F cracy, I make a motion that we institute 
a national Think day. Do I hear a 
second? Thanks. No chairman being pres- 
ent I declare the motion carried, so ordered 
and so forth, and having done so I shall now 

explain the reason for my motion. 
. 7 . ” 

As you all know this intelligent country is already 
celebrating a number of days in commemoration of 
certain events, personalities and causes. For in- 
stance, we celebrate Washington’s birthday, Lincoln’s 
birthday, Independence day, Mother’s day, Father's 
day, Armistice day and Labor day. 

As at present constituted these days belong in the 
category of physical and emotional acrobatics. What 
I mean by this is that they offer an opportunity for 
the exercise of lungs, legs and feelings but com- 
pletely shut éut that part of human attributes lumped 
under the term of thinking. 

What we need, therefore, is a national Think day, 
a day, my fellow inmates, on which all other activi- 
ties experience a total eclipse; a day on which every 
place of business, labor, amusement, recreation, edu- 
cation, elevation and edification take a day off. In 
short | propose that nothing be done on Think day 
but thinking, except perhaps the solemn and im- 
pressive pressing of an, appropriate button at the 
White House signaling the opening of Think. day. 

As soon as the signal has been flashed, it shall 
become the solemn duty of each and every citizen to 
exchange night cap for thinking cap and place him- 
self in the attitude of profound meditation, in which 
he shall remain until taps is sounded at nine p. m. 
Thereupon each citizen shall record the result of his 
thinking on a card provided for this purpose and mail 
it to the intelligence department of the U. §&. census 
bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Arrived there, these cards shall be properly classi- 
fied by a method of Keyes punctures and such other 
mechanical devices now in vogue for the measuring 
and weighing of unsubstantial substances, so as to 
arrive at a scientific gauging of the American mind. 
e 


In making this proposal | shall not lay down any 
hard and fast rules as to the nature of the subjects 
to be thought about on Think day. Let each one 
wrestle with the subject nearest to his mind, if any. 
But as the voluntary choice of a subject to think 
about would undoubtedly inflict undue hardship on 
numerous worthy people, | take the liberty to sug- 
gest at least a few subjects, as for instance: Why 
am | a Republican? Why am lia Democrat? Why 
do | belong to the church I belong to? What makes 
me think Coolidge is a great man? Why is it a crime 
to kill a personal enemy and a virtue to kill a lot 
of people we never saw? How come that an over- 
production of good things causes misery and poverty? 

There are of course many other subjects worthy 
of thought. But | believe that an honest attempt to 
think out any one of the subjects suggested will con- 
vince any person capable of thinking at all that their 
views, convictions and the notions pertaining to them 
have been inherited from parents whose affliction can 
be attributed to the lack of national Think day, such 


as | propose. 
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Now | submit that such a momentous discovery 
as the realization that an infant brain is but a 
sponge which, as it grows, absorbs all the follies, 
imbecilities, notions, prejudices, likes and dislikes of 
our environment, and that the thing we call think- 
ing is but a feeble-minded attempt to convince our- 
selves that whatever we are (through no fault of 
ours) is the best ever, would result in a mental 
revolution which would make the Russian upheaval 
look like a quilting party in an old ladies’ home. 

** 6 7 

Jake Schnitzelbank, who has been a rip-snorting 
Republican ever since he was knee-high, had put in 
ten solid hours of hard thinking on Think day. About 
three p. m. something exploded in his brain-tank. 
A great light illuminated every twist and crook of 
the assorted convolutions in his beanery. “Eureka,” 
he cried, “Il am a Republican because so was my old 
man. And the old man was a Republican because he 
used to hang out in George Cox’s saloon, and George 
was the Republican wheel-horse of the ward. And 
the reason why Dad hung around George Cox's 
saloon was because there was always a pile of hand- 
cheese on the free-lunch counter of Cox’s place, and 
if there was anything that Dad loved more than 





I am convinced that this bill is a de- | 
vice of the enemies of public owner- 

ship to. discredit it. Therefore I vote 

‘no’.’ 


snap in the audience, and he braced | 
himself for a deluge of abuse such as 
had fallen upon Goodnite. But he re- 
ceived. nothing—save silence. There 
was a kind of deadly, despairing, tem- 


| 
As he finished, Dan felt pies: 
} 
| 


pestuous stillness in the hall. A few 
persons began filing out, like dis- 
Satisfied spectators at a theatre. Dan 


sat down. The hall 
The Great Power and Drainage 
was killed. . . 


was emptying. 
Act 


Someone was sta@fiing before him. 


“I confess to very little patience,”| He glanced up. It was McMurray. He | 
| | McMurray declared, leaning forward,| VS hao ane Gumevelse. He could | 
| his hand clenched and animate, “with | 2° speak coolly: 

that class whose whole scheme of life is| “I just want to say, Minturn, that | 
concerned solely with an aim to get, to| that was the meanest, lowest trick I | 
get. Suffering, the collossal and with-| ever saw in all my political experi- 
ering catastrophes, the birth throes| ence.” j 


“How's that?” 


Minturn was on his feet, blind and 


these are as far removed from them| groping. His_long arm shot out and | 
} g. s z shot a 

as earthquakes and tidal waves. They} caught the younger man flush on the 

sit in their warm, luxurious houses | jaw. He went down in a heap. Others 

blind to the sufferings of the poor,| attracted by the commotion, rushed 


and to the tragedies in the house just! 
round the corner.” 


boyish face flushed with the exhilara- 
tion of his task, 

applause. When it had _ subsided, 
Goodnite was on his feet, trembling. | 
He was like a man beside himself; his} 
lower lip had fallen from his sharp | 
teeth, and his great head was lowered | 
as if he were going to make a phys- | 
ical attack upon a visible opponent. | 


the crowd into silence. 
“Mr. Speaker, I move you that Sen- 


| ate file 11,987 be laid on the table,” | 


Goodnite demanded huskily. There! 
| 


| 
The roll was taken. Dan watched! 


4 his feet and led him away. 
When McMurray had finished, his turn 


to him. He was alone. 
there was deafening | sxeq on an empty niche in the wall . 


journal with misgiving 


Senator Minturn Foully 


between them and lifted McMurray to 


Min- 
No one spoke 
His eyes were | 


gat dcwn again. 


That night Dan opened the evening 
There it was! 


Attacked on Senate Floor 





cisive Defeat of Power and 
Drainage Act 





(To Be Continued Next Week) 


handcheese it was more handcheese. And so because 
Dad was nuts on handcheese I’ve been whooping it 
up for the grand old Republican party all the days 
of my life, and that’s how it comes that the pro- 
tective tariff which raised the price of handcheese 
made Columbia the gem of the ocean and Cal the 
master mind of the universe.” 

* 


Yes folks, Jake Schnitzelbank is only a sample of 
the myriads of simples who are this, that or the 
other because their Dads or Granddads, who were 
just as simple-minded, were infected with the same 
bugs. What we call undying principles or convic- 
tions are mostly inherited junk, rubbish and blah. 
They got into our noodles when the brain was still 
mushy, and became more and more petrified the 
nearer we approached the hardening of the arteries 


status. 

What makes the real thinker is the ability to dis- 
card the teachings of the fathers and examine every 
new phenomenon in the light of his own time and 
day. “Seek and you shall find.” Seek truth and 
truth will be revealed to you. But truth is not easy 
to find. Truth is not on the surface of things and 
least of all is it an inherited characteristic. Truth, 
as a wise man said, is at the bottom of a deep well, 
and looking for truth in that well the majority only 
see the reflections of their own faces on the surface 
of the water and call it truth. 

So | say, let’s have that national Think day, a day 
when each of us goes up in his garret to junk the 
rubbish inherited from his ancestors, and thereby to 
make room for new ideas. Thus Think day would 
become a real Independence day, for no man is free 
whose mind is a slave to the past. 


Adam Coaldigger. 
Oak Leaves 


Oak leaves and purple asters—these you bring— 
And do you bring me love as well, my sweet? 
You know how great my love has grown since Spring 
Scattered the first green oak leaves at your feet. 





Now do you bring me of their withered brown 
To be a symbol of a love that dies? 
Slain by cold winds, as these were battered down, 
Not so, beloved, do | read your eyes. 
David P. Berenbe?g. 





advances will continue. 
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Pi ttsburgh Victory Cheers 


~ Journeymen Tailors’ Union; 


Need for Organizers Urgent 





The Field of Labor 








America, badly battered by the 

inroad of machinery, which has 
made ready-made men’s clothing in 
many respects equal to the custom- 
made variety, and by the anti-union 
attitude of the National Merchant Tai- 
lors’ Association, haS sustained an en- 
couraging victory. Local No. 131 of 
Pittsburgh has, with the financial aid 
of her sister locals, just weathered a 
six months’ strike against the local 
establishments, and except for eight 
men still out, the union has obtained 
wage gains ranging from five to ten 
per cent on piece work and a flat in- 
crease for bushelmen, who are em- 
ployed on a weekly basis. An impor- 
tant provision of the agreement »s the 
discharge of all scabs and the rein- 
statement of the old help. The closed 
shop will prevail. 

Significant in this struggle has been 
the assistance rendered by the Mer- 
chant Tailors of New York City, who 
jacked up the waning hopes of the 
Pittsburgh merchants not only by giv- 
ing them moral support, but also by 
sending them strikebreakers and un- 
dertaking to fill orders of the tied-up 
shops. The journeymen tailors of New 
York were helpless, because their ab- 
sence of organization placed them un- 
der the thumb of the association. The 
accomplishment of Pittsburgh is being 
held out to them as a bright example. 
Yet the national union is hampered by 
a lack of organizers to carry on effec- 
tive work. The workers in the trade 
are scattered thruout the United 
States, only a few in any one city. We 
do not have massing of numbers in 
any one place as in the other needle 
trades. Consequently, the few organ- 
izers can only concentrate anywhere 
at the expense of letting obvious op- 
portunities slip by or permitting ur- 
gent calls for help to go unheeded. On 
the other hand the “bosses” are knit- 
ted into a close organization. Reliance 
upon the voluntary assistance of busy 
local officials has proved untrust- 
worthy. What the Journeymen Tai- 
lors of America needs more than any- 
thing else at present is an immediate 
increasé in the number of responsible 
organizers in the field. The added 
financial burden would soon repay it- 
self in concrete results. 
progress has been made among the 
cleaners, pressers, dyers and bushel- 
men. The increase in membership last 
month was greater than during any 
similar period since the palmy days 
of 1919-20. It is hoped that these 
L. 8S. 


Ts Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 





THE BOBBERS AND 
BARBERS ARE ONE 


Those great artists, the hair bobbers 
and beauty parlor specialists, have de- 
cided that they are barbers after all— 
at least economically. The dignity of 
their profession—or is it craft?—has 
risen, but their wages have fallen. The 
keen competition among the beauty 
establishments has called forth a max- 
imum of skill and a minimum of mone- 
tary returns. Now, in Chicago, two 
thousand hair-dressing and beauty- 
parlor operators organized themselves 
into prosaic Local No. 548 of the Jdur- 
neymen Barbers’ International Union. 
They threatened to strike, but the 
employers warded off that calamity by 
granting satisfactory terms. Minimum 
Wages were fixed, hours of work were 
made definite, satisfactory working 
conditions were specified. The presi- 
dent of the Hairdressers’ Association 
issued a statement praising the Jour- 
neymen Barbers, but voicing the opin- 
ion that the diversity of interests be- 
tween the beauty specialists and bar- 
bers argued against amalgamation. He 
offered to help the former in organ- 
izing a union of their own craft. This 
smacked too much of company union- 
ism, and his appeal fell flat. L. 8. 
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HAIL! THE 
CARPENTERS’ HISTORY 


It is good news that comes from 
Indianapolis, Ind., the headquarters of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners. Whisper has had it for 
years that General Secretary Frank 
Duffy was too busy a person.to see 
through his history of the Brother- 
hood within ihe very near future. An 
official historian, with a long cherished 
hope of writing the story of his union, 
he has worked persistently at his task. 
Now after ten years of labor it is an- 
nounced that he is finished. He has 
recorded all the statistics available. He 
has plodded through the office files. 
The work is now ready for the printers. 
A sub-committee of the General Execu- 
tive Board to pass on the-history has 
been appointed by General President 
William L. Hutcheson, consisting of 
First Vice-President John T. Cosgrove 
and Board Member J. W. Williams. To 
what extent Duffy’s account will escape 
the faults of most ‘official histories, 
elimination or perversion of unpleas- 
ant in. ‘lents, particularly, for adminis- 
trations in t!.e author’s favor, and the 
arrangement of material in the manner 
of cut-and-dry annals is yet to be seen. 
At any rate, the publication of this 
story of one of the oldest international 
unions in the A. F. of L. will be looked 
forward to in all labor circles. L.S. 


MISSOURI'S CHILD 
LABOR LAW IS KILLED 


Missouri certainly takes the prize! 
As reported last week, it is practically 
the only industrial State in the Union 
that has no workmen’s compensation 
law. Although corrective legislation 
has been enacted several times, it has 
been thwarted by submission of the 
measures to popular referendum un- 
der the auspices of the well-organized 
propaganda of the damage-suit 
lawyers. This fall the voters will have 
another chance to retrieve themselves. 
As if to forestall putting Missouri into 
, the columns of States with progressive 
labor legislation, Attorney General 
Gentry has just rendered an opinion 
declaring the two State child labor 
laws’ unconstitutional. These had 
only been put on the books in 1921 
after three decades of agitation. One 
prohibited children less than sixteen 
years of age from working in danger- 
ous occupations; the other required 
employment certificates for children 
less than fourteen. Nothing revolu- 
tionary, you see! The attorney gen- 
eral seized the opportunity to crush 
these acts when he was asked by State 
Labor Commissioner Hinkle to express 
an opinion with regard ‘to the efficacy 
of the laws in certain cases. Gentry 
decided they were not applicable any- 
where on the ground that discretion- 
ary power was Vested in individuals— 
which has been done before—that are 
vested only in the legislature. Now 
Missouri must wait until next year 
to remedy this technical flaw, while 
the children remain unprotected.—L. S. 


The Enormous Growth 
Of a Savings Bank 


“Manhattan Savings Institu- 
one of the oldest savings banks 
in the city, is now among the leaders 
in this line. The commanding place 
taken by this institution is due to the 
great increase in both the amount of 
deposits as well as the increase in the 
number of depositors. Ever since its 
organization—more than 75 years ago 
—it took special care to administer its 
funds by investing them (according to 
law) in securities that not only yield 
substantial revenues but are quickly 
redeemable, 

Since its organization the bank con- 
ducted its business from 644 Broad- 
way,-corner Bleecker, and for the last 
two years it has added its 
magnificient building at 154 East 86th 
street. It reports more than $24,000,- 
000 in deposits and more than 33,000 
depositors, paying a yearly interest of 
4 per cent. The deposits are now 
credited monthly, available every 
three months, if the deposits are left 
with the bank to the end of the 
quarter. This applies to sums from 
$5 to $7,500. 

Messrs, Arthur and Harold Stiles, 
who are in charge of this institution, 
are experts in the financial world and 
by careful and scrupulous investment 
of its funds have made it the success 
that it is. 

The up-town office of the bank, 154 
East 86th street, is open on Mondays 
to 9 p. m., and the one at 644 Broad- 
way to 6:30 p.m. Organizations and 
societies receive special consideration 
and the bank has also special depart- 
ments for women where every possible 
facility is available. 
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PANKEN DENIES 
RUM IS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 1) 


power for good, all of it is the prop- 
erty of the people. It belongs to 
them, but it is being bartered away 
to private capital, which often per- 
— it to remain Germant to prevent 
petition. 
The Democratic Stand 


“The Republican Party in its plat- 
form boldly stands for private exploi- 
tation of this publicly-owned wealth. 
The Democrats take a position more 
favorable to capital even than that of 
the ' Republicans. The Republicans 
want private capital to develop the 
water power, and private capital to 
have the profit. The Democrats want 
the State to develop the possibility of 
our water power, but the distribution of 
it, the control of it, they propose to 
turn over to private capital. In other 
words, the people of the State should 
be taxed to build generating plants, 
the public funds should be used to de- 
velop the water power of the State, and 
then it should be turned over to pri- 
vate individuals to enable them to 
profiteer upon the people of the State. 

That is in line with the Democratic 
position with reference to other prob- 
lems. Under a Democratic city ad- 
ministration new buildings were ex- 
empted for a period of ten years from 
taxation, presumably in the interest 
of the people. The people were fooled; 
they believed it. In fact, however, it 
was a gift to the realty speculators of 
the City of New York of at least a 
hundred millions of dollars. The 
Governor in his message to the Leg- 
islature recommended the issue of one 
hundred million dollars of bonds to 
create fund to be used for the pur- 
pose of building homes in the City of 
New York for its people. Fine! But 
there is a fly in the ointment. Money, 
to the builders of the City of New 
York, costs at least six percent. 

Smith’s Sympathy Won 

Poor real estate men! 

The Governor took pity upon them, 
and he wanted a hundred million dollar 
fund to be drawn upon by the real 
estate men at five percent interest. It 
was my privilege to go before the Hous- 
ing Commission. I proposed to that 
Commission that a one hundred million 
dollar bond issue be authorized, with 
provision for the money to be used by 
the City for the purpose of building 
homes for the people, to be rented to 
them at cost, the City to be empower- 
ed to condemn property, to take it by 
eminent domain. 

There are thousands of buildings in 
the City of New York which are no 
longer fit for human occupancy, if they 
ever were, which should be condemn- 
ed, torn down, and new buildings 
erected to replace them, fit for human 
habitation, I told the Commission, ‘If 
that is unacceptable to you, if you do 
not want the City to embark upon a 
building plan, if you cannot bring 
yourselves to put the City in a pos!- 
tion of competing with the unconsci- 
onable, rapacious landlord, let that 
fund of a hundred million be used in 
this wise: Let a propaganda be made 
that_ the people shall organize co- 
operatives, that they live in apartment 
houses cooperatively owned, and that 
the money raised on the hundred mil- 
lion dollar issue be loaned to bona 
fide cooperatives, bona fide home dwel- 
lers, at five percent, so that the people 
of this City be given an opportunity to 
establish homes in which they might 
rear families decently. 

That did not suit the Commission, 
That did not suit the Governor. It 
would have meant an interference with 
the source of profit of the rapacious 
landlords, and the cessation of it; and 
the Democratic party, true to its 
colors, instead of he«ping the people's 
expressed pious wishes, it gave the 
people lip service, but put its hands 
in the people’s pockets and recom- 
mended a hundred million dollar fund 
to be used by the real estate operators 
of the State to be put at the service 
profiteering on the people. The credit 
of the State to be put at the service 
of the most conscienceless group in 
our body politic. 

The Republican Party in its platform 
has nothing to say on the housing 
problem. The Democrats pass over it 
again with a pious wish. The position 
I took before the Housing Commission 
is the position of the Socialist Party. 
Let homes be built for use, and not 
for profit. Let housing facilities be 
supplied to the people as they need 
them, and not as the means whereby 
a few may prey upon .the people. 


(This is the first of two articles in 
which Judge Panken discusses issues 
before the voters of New York State. 
In the second article, which will appear 
in The New Leader next week, Mr. 
Panken will touch on the problems of 
schools, public distribution of coal, 
strikes and injunctions.) 
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UPHOLSTERERS’ UNION 
STORY POSTPONED AGAIN 


Due to the absence from the city 
of many leaders whose information 
concerning the history of the Up- 
holsterers Union is important, The 
New Leader regrets being forced 
to again postpone its announced 
“Story of the Upholsterers’ Union.” 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF JEWISH SOCIALIST 
VERBAND CELEBRATED 


The Fifth Anniversary of the Jewish 
Socialist Verband will be celebrated at 
Carnegie Hall this Sunday evening. 
The following artists will take part 
in the concert program: Nadiedjda 
Plevitzkaia, Russian singer of folk 
songs; Cantor M. Hershman, Maurice 
Schwartz, the combined Workmen’s 
Circle Choruses, ayd a Symphony 
Orchestra under the leadership of 
Jasclfa Fishberg. 

Among the speakers will be the 
comrades Morris Hillquit, Abraham 
Cahan, editor of the Forward; Judge 
Jacob Panken. J. Weinberg will be 
chairman. 

This concert is to take place to cele- 
brate the five years of intensive ac- 
tivity of the Jewish Socialist Verband 
since it was organized in September, 
1921, when the split took place in the 
Jewish Federation. Since that time 
the Jewish Socialist Verband member- 
ship has grown in leaps and bounds, 
until now its voice is heard in all 
matters relating to the worker’s cause, 
Socialism. It has a live and represen- 
tative organization in very many im- 
portant cities of the United States, 








Associates on Forward 
Aid Rogoff’s Campaign 


For Seat in Congress 


The candidacy of Harry Rogoff, So- 
cialist- candidate for Congress in the 
12th district, was enthusiastically in- 
dorsed Tuesday noon at a luncheon 
given him by his fellow members of 
the staff of the Jewish Daily Forward 
at the East Side Socialist Center, 204 
East Broadway. Over 75 of the writ- 
ers, printers and memk<c~s of the busi- 
ness office of the Forward were in at- 
tendance, and after the speeches they 
backed up their enthusiasm for Ro- 
goff’s campaign by contributions to the 
campaign fund of close to $250. 

Max Pine was chairman, and there 
were three speakers, B. C. Viadeck, 
Abraham Cahan and Rogoff himself. 
Cahan pledged his own full support for 
the campaign, as well as that of the 
Forward, while Pine declared that the 
Socialist party was going to show such 
strength this year that it will surprise 
every one, especially those who have 
been pronouncing the party dead. 
Rogoff was emphatic in asserting that 
it was his belief that the tide of cap- 
italist “prosperity” had about spent 
itself and that within a short time the 
workers will begin to realize that even 
in times of pseudo-prosperity there is 
no economic security. He expressed 
an earnest desire to see a good city- 
wide and state campaign as well as a 
local fight. Morris Novik, campaign 
manager, was present and discussed 
campaign plans with many of the Com- 
rades present, and scores of them pri- 
vately pledged themselves to do every- 
thing in their power for the party this 
year. Abraham Zucker announced a 
special 12th Congressional district issue 
of the Forward, with i special English 
page. 





Fourteen Yipsels Receive 





NEW PHILOSOPHY 
OF A. F. OF L. 


(Continued from page 1) 


something essential to the finished 
whole. If the entire work-process is 
done most efficiently and most eco- 
nomically, the whole group operates 
like a perfectly synchronized machine. 
This comes through the will to co- 
operate working in accord with a pre- 
determined plan.”* 

« The statement makes no mention of 
the capitalist—the owner, to put it 
bluntly—whose interest it not always 


is to improve production. If there is 
to be any real partnership at all, it 
must be with capital, and that, of 


course, is impossible. Yet a hypothe- 
sis that this may happen can reduce 
trade unions to truckling allies of capi- 
talism, 
Other Features of Report 

Otherwise the report requires little 
more comment than it has already 
elicited. The Federation, after all, has 
no executive power. It suggests, it 
moulds opinion, but it cannot give or- 
ders. The annual convention, in spite 
of frequent assertions to that effect, is 
not a Parliament of Labor, for it does 
not legislate. It is, rather, a forum for 
the expression of opinion. Jurisdic- 
tional disputes still consume most of 
the energy of the anion officials, who, 
are, nevertheless, more committed than 
ever to craft unionism. Company 
unions are criticized, in addition to 
what has already been mentioned, for 
organizing workers, “regardless of 
trade or occupational consideration,” 
when everybody knows that this indus- 
trial rather than craft basis for the 
company unions is thetr strongest 
point. Research work is being carried 
on more extensively and intensively 
than ever. The wage policy based on 
productivity is reiterated. The less 
skilled are to be organized, though 
how many will be able to be fitted into 
existing craft unions is not explained. 
A warning is given to discriminate 
among labor banks and not to divert 
trade unionists from their more pri- 
mary need of trade union organization. 
Labor insurance, however, especially 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is praised. The citizens’ military 
training camps are given a clean bill 
of health. And, of course, the non- 
partisan political policy is reaffirmed. 


6-8 A. D. WILL HOLD 
GET-TOGETHER TONIGHT 


A splendid program has been ar- 
ranged for the pre-election get- 
together at the 6th-8th A. D. for this 
Saturday evening, October 9th, at the 
branch headquarters, 137 Avenue B, 
near 9th Street. The musical program 
will be headed by Sol Deutsch, violin- 
ist, who is very well.known to radio 
audiences. His program will include 
compositions of Tchaikovsky, Bach 
and Sarasate. 

The speakers will include all of our 
candidates in the district, Norman 








To Join in 


Mexican Labor Invites 
Workers’ Representatives 


‘Get-together’ 





Labor Doings Abroad 











HE Mexican Confederation of 

Labor has sent to President 

Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Executive Coun- 
cil a cordla)] invitation to attend a 
meeting of the most prominent rep- 
resentatives of ‘labor of Europe and 
America, 

The invitation requests President 
Green and his colleagues to send a 
full delegation representing the Amer- 
ican labor movement to greet the rep- 
resentatives of the National Federa- 
tions of Labor from Holland, England, 
Belgium, Sweden, France, Denmark, 
Austria, Poland, Germany, Italy and 
Spain, who are going to meet in Mex- 
Ico City the latter part of October. 
The Mexican Confederation of Labor 
is very anxious to have the Ameri- 
can delegation in said gathering, 
which is not an official labor conven- 
tion or congress. It is a visit that 
has been planned for three years and 
is designed for the purpose of giving 
European labor the opportunity to get 
first-hand information about Mexico 
and her people, and especially about 
the activities of the Mexican labor 
movement in connection with the 
American Federation of Labor. It is, 
in short, a “get-acquainted gathering” 
with none of the formalities or set 
problems of labor conventions or con- 
ferences, 

Because of the very cordial relations 
that through long years of determined 
effort have been established between 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Mexican Confederation of Labor, 
it is expected that this contemplated 
visit of the European labor represen- 
tatives will not be complete without 
the presence of representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


GUATEMALA WORKERS 
ASK AID OF GREEN 


-——_#-—_—_ 





The Guatemala Confederation of 
Labor has sent a cablegram to William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, requesting his medi- 
ation with the Government of the 
United States in the matter affecting 
Nicaragua; requesting him to inter- 
vene with the State Department, in the 





Thomas, Samuel Beardsley, Nathan 
Fine, Morris Novick, and our candi- 
date for lieutenant govetnor, August 
Claessens. Refreshments will be 
served and the admission is free. All 
members of the branch are urged to 
turn out for this reunion, as a very 
pleasant evening is in store for all. 
The committee requests that every- 
body please come not later than 8:30 





P. M. 





desire to reach the best solution to 
guarantee freedom of citizenship for 
labor and the restoration of the con- 
stitutional crder. President Green, in 
answering the petition, states that the 
American Federation of Labor has al- 
ready taken proper steps to help the 
workers and the people in general of 
Nicaragua to make a wise representa- 
tion. before the State Department at 
the proper time, especially against the 
actual] dictatorship, and in favor of 
the constitutional government and 
guarantees of freedom for the people. 

Of course the Government of the 
United States did not recognize the de 
facto government of General Cham- 
orro, and with the actual peace nego- 
tiations that are now in progress with 
the end in view of establishing the 
constitutional government of Nicas 
ragua, it is expected and hoped that 
it will become an accomplished pro- 
gram of the democratic liberty-loving 
citizens of Nigaragua. 


SYNDICALISM 


(Continued from page 5) 
M. Briand, in the party congress of 
1899, thus upbraided the party officials 
fou their moderate tactics: 

“You became interested in these 
electoral struggles which gave im- 
mediate results, and little by little our 
militant Comrades also became inter- 
ested in them, took a liking for them 
to such a degree that they soon came 
to believe that in order to triumph 
definitely over the capitalist society 
nothing was necessary but to storm 
the ballot boxes.” 

Millerand’s action, he maintained, 
was but a natural result of such teach- 
ings. Briand himself was soon to fol- 
low the same course. 

Feeling that there was little chance 
of revolutionary action through po- 
litical parties, many Socialists joined 
with the communist-anarchists in an 
effort to permeate the unions with 
revolutionary ideals. The trade unions 
thus became the center of revolution- 
ary agitation and by many were re- 
garded as the chief instrument for the 
transformation of society. 

The action of the delegates at the 
Congress of Lyons placed the Con- 
federation squarely on the side of 
revolutionary action. 








Allow Peaceful Picketing 

NEW HAVEN, Conn.—The City 
Court discharged three ladies’ garment 
union pickets arrested for advising 
non-unionists to join the organiza- 
tion. The pickets’ release follows the 
recent decision of the Connecticut Su- 
preme Court of Errors that “peaceful 
picketing” during strikes must be tole 
erated. 











Rand School Scholarships 


——_e-—— 


This year more than ever before the 
z. 2 Or de 
tensive educational campaign. Besides 
the debates, lectures and contests that 
the various circles have been holding 
and are now enlarging, another educa- 
tional feature has been added to their 
program, 

The Rand School of Social Science 
has offered the City League ten scholar- 
ships. These scholarships entitle the 
Yipsel three evenings a week of class 
work and as much more as they desire. 
The fee being practically nothing. The 
demand for these scholarships were so 
great that fourteen have already been 
accepted and many applications are 
now on the lists of the school. Those 
Yipsels who have received them are: 
Harry Diamond, Philip Pasik, Abe 
Wisvtsky, Sidney Hertzberg, Ida Wat- 
kins, Abe Krammerman, Ida Yavner, 
Jack Altman, Samuel Dosik, Henry 
Sapkowitz, Frank Sasso, George Bér- 
kowitz, Ben Kantor and William Wol- 
kofsky. 

Besides this work the Rand School 
has arranged special classes for Yipsels. 
These classes are held every Saturday 
at 4 p. m. Those Yipsels whe have 
not heard about this as yet are invited. 
No admission fee will be charged. 

The city office of the Y. P. S. L. takes 
this opportunity through the columns 
of The New Leader to thank the Rand 
School for its very kind assistance. 


A. F. OF L. REPORT 
GIVES PHILOSOPHY 























$45.00 UP 
WORKERS! 
Eat Only in Restaurants |}| 


that Employ Union Workers! 
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Waitresses’ Union 


LOCAL i 


162 E. 23rd St.j]) 
Tel. Gramercy 0843 i] | 
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OF NEW UNIONISM 


| familiar labor names were read off as 
delegates from international, national, 
state, departmental and local unions. 
The parliament of labor looked like a 

| faithful picture of the organized strata 


; of America’s workers as it was called 
| to order in the roomy Graystone ball- 


room at 10.30 after President Green 


} and his official colleagues had marched 


up the aisle to the red canopied plat- 
form to the strains of the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” 


has embarked upon ex- | 


| 














Single copy ....... 


Every Radical Must Read 


THE MODERN CUARTERLY 


The Only Magazine of Revolutionary Criticism 


in America 


SEE THE FALL ISSUE—JUST OUT 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY RADICALS 


By V. F. CALVERTON 


(author of “The Newer Spirit’) 


As analysis of the literary radicals of America and their listlessness. 


WILL THE FAMILY PASS? 


By ERNEST BOYD 


(author of “Imaginary Portraits,” etc.) 


A provocative topic dealt with by a provocative thinker, 


THE NEW UNIONISM 
By BENJAMIN STOLBERG 


An attack on the Liberal in the Labor Movement. 


DECADENCE AND THE POETRY OF 
ROBINSON JEFFERS 


By FLOYD DELL 


A study of the effect of the shell“shock of the war upon poetry, 


FRENCH DRAMA OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By G. V. PLECHANOV 


An examination from the point of view of materialism. 


THE ADOLESCENCE OF THE AMERICAN STAGE 





By WALTER LONG 


(author of “A Sociological History of American Drama”) 


Other Articles by Arthur Calhoun, Hubert Harrison. J. M. Robertson, 
Samuel Schmalhausen, Bertram Wolfe 
Poems by Genevieve Taggard and E. Merril Root 


THE MODERN QUARTERLY, 318-320 N. Exeter St., Baltimore, Md. 


I enclose for one year’s subscription to The Modern Quarterly......$1.50 
With The New Leader (alone $2.00) .......cccccccccessscccccccccce 2.80 
WER DUO INGOR. obs ca.csctsscacwess "SEAS OW Ra GNPRes Ceedéureseavess Bae 
With The Newer Spirit (alone $2.50) or Sex Expression in Literature 3.00 

50 
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Labor Books in Public Libraries 
Editor The New Leader: 

Your issue of September 25 contains 
an item regarding the difficulty of 
securing Labor books in public libra- 
ries throughout the country. This 
charge may be genérally correct, but 
it does not apply to the Buffalo Public 
Library. 

I find it necessary to do consider- 
able reading of books favoring the 
establishment of a new social order, 
and in order to keep pace with rapidly 
changing world conditions it is im- 
perative that the very latest books be 
consulted. I have received.every pos- 
sible courtesy and kindly co-operation 
from the staff of the Buffalo Public 
Library. 

Last June I was invited to be the 
principal speaker at a church conven- 
tion held to discuss the Labor prob- 
lem. This convention was held in 
Erie, Pa. It was necessary that my 
talk be confined to statistics and facts 
rather than a general and possibly in- 
accurate propaganda talk. Those in 
charge of the Buffalo Library allowed 
me to spend a day among their books 
in the request section dealing with the 
Socialist and Labor question. They 
have several hundred such books, and 
I was told that there was little de- 
mand for these books in recent years. 
This was the explanation as to why 
some of the more recent books were 
not secured, the demand on the part 
of the reading public: determined the 
supply of a sort of book. 

Frequently when I find some really 
worthwhile book is not in the Library 
I file a formal request for the same, 
which any Library reader can do. 
These requests are given special at- 
tention. If there is a demand for the 
books I have them secure then my 
future requests are more certain to be 
purchased. My chief difficulty has 
been to get the Buffalo radicals to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
read the books I prevail upon the 
Library to secure. 

Recently, for instance, I had the 
Library secure three unusually in- 
formative books—books which every 
speaker and writer in the Socialist 
and Labor movements should have in 
their personal library. These books 
are, “The American Labor Year Book 
for 1925," and “Who’s Who in the 
Labor Movement,” both published by 
the Rand School, and “Social Prog- 
ress, a Handbook of the Liberal 
Movement,” edited by Wm. Floyd, 
published by the Arbitrator. The first 
two mentioned were placed in the 
Reference Room and the last is in gen- 
eral circulation. Yet, I regret to say, 
only two or three people have con- 
sulted any of these three practically 
indispensable books, indispensable if 
one would have access to the latest 
and most accurate information on the 
movements which are preparing new 
minds for a new age. 

ROBERT A. HOFFMAN. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 





The New Leader has received a long 
letter in answer to a criticism of Jew- 
ish charitable organizations that ap- 
peared in the Chatterbox a few weeks 


ago. It is too long to appear here, but 
the essentials of the letter are given 
below: 


Editor The New Leader: 

In the first place, the writer speaks 
of the United Hebrew Charities. As 
a matter of fact this society, which 
was formerly known as the United 
Hebrew Charities, but has for some 
months past been called by a changed 
name, namely, the Jewish Social Serv- 
ice Association, conducts no campaigns 
whatsoever since as a member of the 
Federation for the Support of Jewish 
Philanthropic Societies, which organ- 
ization is no doubt meant by your au- 
thor, it is prohibited from conducting 
any separate appeal for funds on its 
own behalf. 

The Federation for the Support of 
Jewish Philanthropic Society is the 
fiscal agency for some ninety-one as- 
sociated individual societies, each one 
of whom is indirectly attacked by such 
an article as that in question, though 
apparently without any real investi- 
gation whatsoever as to the value of 
their work or the number of persons 
who benefit from them in great de- 
gree and who in many instances would 
be helpless without the support of 
these societies. Since these agencies 


comprise family welfare organizations, 


BUTCHERS UNION 





Local 234, A. M. O. & B. W. of N. 
175 E, B’way. Orchard 52 sD 
Meet every t and 3rd Tuesday 
AL. GR ABE L, President 

{. KORN, J. BEUSKY, 
Manager. Secretary. 





GLAZIERS’ UNION 
Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 


Office and Headquarters at Astoria Hall, 62 East 
4th St. Phone Dry Dock 10173. Regular meetings | 
every Tuesday at 8 P. . 


_one of which spends over $600,000 a 
year in the direct relief of the poor, 
six large hospitals caring for every 
kind of human ailment, a large group 
of child caring agencies providing for 





Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET 


THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary 





children without natural means of sup- 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 34 
Telephone Lenox 4559 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 
THOMAS CABILL, President 


EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 





port, a group of societies doing pre- 





ventive, institutional and after care 





work with delinquents, six important 

Talmud Torahs, a very numerous body | 
of social and recreational agencies such 
as the Young Men’s and Young Wom- 
en’s Hebrew Associations, the Educa- 
tional Allience, etc., two great techni- 
cal schools, one for boys and one for 
girls; a large home for the aged and 


Office & Headquarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Witloughte ®y 3 <Tog 4621 Stagg 


WILLIAM WENGERT, President 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 


fice open daily except Mondays from 

Regular meetings every Tuesday ‘Secalee 
CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 





a number of other miscellaneous ac- 
tivities, it would appear that even the 





most embittered writer might find that 





in this group spending about nine mil- 
lion dollars per annum some good is 
being accomplished. 

You may be interested to know that 
so far as the maintenance of the fed- 
eration office itself is concerned, in 
providing all the paid workers for the 
soliciting and raising of funds, the 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.¢ 166th Street 





OFFICE: 501 EAST 1618ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON, President 


HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec'y THOMAS ANDERSON, Rec. Sec’y 


CHAS. H. BAUSHER, Bus. Agent | 





proper accounting therefor in such 





fashion that any interested member of 
the public at large may examine its 








records and assure himself of the 
proper care of the money entrusted to 
the organization, for the work of pre- 
paring the details of the vast annual 
budget and the apportioning and dis- 
tributing funds, the entire cost is a 
fraction under four cents on the dol- 


Ifice: Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. 
except Thursday. 
JOHN HALKETT, 





lar, so that over ninety-six cents of 


President Rec. Secretary > mgenal 
FRANK HOFFMAN JOHN THALER, CHARLES FRIEDEL 
Vice-President Fin. Secretary Business a 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 

Headquariers tn the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 
Telephone Stagg 5414. 
Regular meetings every Monday evening. 
SYDNEY PEARCE HENRY COOK, 


949 Willoughby Avenue 
Office hours every day 








every dollar'collected goes directly to 





the work of the various agencies. I 





am enclosing herewith a treasurer's 
statement for 1925. 

It may also be of interest to you to 
know that this society pays absolutely 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 





nothing for the services of the men and 
women who solicit the funds for it. 
All this work is done by volunteers 
either through the trades or our wom- 


67-69 Lexington Avenne 


Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres. Fd. Olsen, Fin. Ludwig Benson 
Christopher Gulbrandsen, Shavtee Johnson, Sr., Ray Clark 
Recording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 


DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


OF AMERICA 
Madison Sqaare 4992 


Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 
ARLES pomnser, Jr., Presiden’ 
Sec'y 








en’s auxiliary. You are probably aware 
of the fact that in many cases of 





agencies with which you may be fa- 
miliar sums ranging as high as 40 
percent of the sums collected is paid 
in commissions to agents securing 
subscriptions. Not one cent of the 
money is spent in this way by the fed- 
eration. 

In the Mount Sinai Hospital, where 


| 
| 








Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, ee 4 York. 


JOHN A. HANN 
THOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin, Sec'y. 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 


Regular meetings \ eared Lew: at 8 P. 
NNA, Presiden 4. DA LTON, Vice-President. J. CORDINER, Rec, Sec'y. 


CHAS. BARR, Treasurer, WILLIAM FIFE, Bus. Agent. | 








he comments in naming the institution 





upon the “comparatively few public 
beds,” may I say that there is a larger 
percentage of absolutely free work per- 
formed than in any other general hos- 
pital in the city. The United Hospital 
Fund, an absolutely non-sectarian or- 
ganization, conducts an annual cam- 
paign for funds to supplement income 
of a very large group of representa- 





Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
Office: Brooklyn Labor Lyceum Telephone Stagg 5414. Office hours every day 
except Thursday. Regular meetings every Monday evening 

JOHN HALKETT, ALFRED sens. GEO. W. SMITH, 
\ aoe Rec. Secretary Treasurer 

FRANK HOFFMA JOHN THALER SIDNEY PEARSE, 
Vice- Preaident Fin, Secretary Business Agent 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 








tive New York City hospitals. For 





years past the two largest amounts 





awarded from this fund have gone an- 
nually to the Montefiore and the Mount 
Sinai hospitals, both Jewish institu- 
tions and both members of this fed- 
eration. The former is a hospital for 
chronic invalids; the latter a general 
hospital for all types of disease with 





Regular Meetines Every Mo 


Evening at Ter panes, TE ee E, 243 EAST 84TH STREET. NEW YORK CI 
EL 2 sERAN, President and Business Agent. 

a. 3. O'CONNETL, View Pree. Business Agents: 

rHom Fin. See’y. JOHN LEAVY HN DOOLEY 


MICHAEL. GAL LAGHER, Ree, See's. 


PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 
nday Evening. The Executive Board Meets Every Frida 


0 
JOSEPH LeMONTE 








the exception of contagion. It may in- 


Phone: | 
RHINELANDER 8339 || 





. NN. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


_| CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union. 


OFFICE: 210 FAST Sth STREET 
Phone: Orchard 9860-1-2 
Counci] meets every ist and 8ré 
Wednesday. 


gaton ROBERTS, 
HERSHKOWITZ, M, 
Organizers, 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every ist and 8rd 
Saturday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 . 


Meetings eevery 1st and $r@ Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday 


The 


Sec’y-Organizer, 
GELLER, 





All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East Sth Street. 


United aes Trades 


135 EAST BROADWAY 

















Meet Ist and 3d Monday, 8 P. M. Execu- 
tive Board same day, 5.30 P. M. 
M. ABRAMSON, Chairman 


M. TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 





HEBREW 
BUTCHERS UNION 
Leeal 234, A. M. ©, & B W. of N. A. 
175 E. B’way. Orchard 6258 

Meet every ist & 8rd Tuesday 
AL. GRABAL, President 
kh &ORN, e em, 


BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel, Stuyvesant 3657 


Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
a cect in the Office of the Union 
Z. L. FREEDMAN, President 
NATHAN RIESEL, 
Secretary-Treasurer 





GEO. TRIESTMAN, 
Manager 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 


Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 
1 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 
Sam Harris, N. Ullman, 
President. Rec, Sec’y. 


Murray Chisling, J. Rosenzweig, 
Vice-President. Fin. Sec'y & Treas. 


Gus Levine, Business Agent. 


HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manaaer 











The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 4 
3 West 16th Street, New York City 2. 


‘ 


Telephone 
‘MORRIS SIGMAN, President 





Chelsea 2148 
ABRAHAM BAROFF. Secretary-Treasurer 









Local No. 10, 


Office 231 Fast 14th Street - + 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION A 
DAVID DUBINSKY, ; 







Garment Cutters’ Union 4 
I. L. G. W. U. . 
Telephone Ashland 2609 oS 










General Manager 








Italian Cloak, Suit 


Office, 231 E. iith Street 
Executive 

SECTION 

Downtown—231 E 14th St 

Bronx—E 187th St & 8S. Boule 
Harlem—1714 Lexington Ave 





B’klyn—105 Montrose Ave 


Colon Loca) 48. 


Board meets every Thursday at 17:30 
MEETINGS 
Ist & 3rd Friday at 6 


Jersey City—76 Montgomery &t. 
SALVATORE NINFO, Manager-Seorstary. 






and Skirt Makers 


LG. wW. 0. 











PM oi 






vard tet & 8rd Thurs. H 'P a 
Ist & 3rd Saturday 12 A. M 












EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION. Local 6, L L. G. W. 0, 
Exec. Board meets every 2nd and éth 
Tuesday, at the Office, 601 E. 16ist St. 

Melrose 7690 
CARL GRABHER, President. 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. 






United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
LOCAL 11016, A. F. ef L. 
7 East 15th St. Phone: hag g a 
Joint Exeentivy Board m 
day night at 2:30 oeloek. a a Bona 
LOUIS FELDHEIM, President 
ED. GOTT ESMAN , Secy.-Treas, 
L ae BERGER, Manager 


_LOUIS FUCHS. Bus. Agent, , 











Italian Dressmakers’ 


Union, Local 89, 1, L. G. W. U, 


Executive Board meets 


evening at the office 36 W. 
Lackawanna 4844. 


Tuesday 
Phone: 


every 
28th St. 





LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary, 







WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Local 62 of I. L. G. W. U, 
117 Second Avenue 
TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7106-7 


A. SNYDER, 
Manager 











AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR, 


Telephones: Stuyve: 
SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President, 


JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas. 








sant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 










NEW YORK JOINT BOARD! 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
611-621 Broadway, New York, N, ¥. 


ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mer. 








WORKERS OF AMERICA 






Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-3-4) 
ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Tream 3 













Jomt Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 
Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 
Meetings every Ist and 8rd 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 








terest your writer to know that the 





awards from this fund are made pure- 
ly upon the basis of free service ren- 
dered. 

As to the Convalescent Home for 
Hebrew Children at Rockaway Park, I 
may say that this agency has a his- 
tory extending over a great many 
years, during all of which it has been 








Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor ané 
National Building Trades Council 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416, PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. 





crowded to its full capacity. Were 





there any truth in the statements de- 





tailed by your columnists, it would 
seem that there would long since have 
ceased to be any demand for this serv- 
ice. To substitute facts for rhetoric 
may I say that during 1925 this in- 
stitution spent a total of $93,507 and 
cared for 1,006 children, a daily census 
of 109 at a per capita cost of $858, in- 
cluding every item of expense, instead 





PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: Telephone: 
62 East 106th Street Lehigh 3141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the (Office. 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street. 


{ISADORE SILVERMAN, 4, HENNENFIELD, 
Financial Secretary Recording Treasurer 











of the “almost $10,000 per inmate an- 
nually,” which the imagination of your 
contributor conjured up. Of these chil- 
dren 60 percent are cripples suffering 
from the after effects of infantile 
paralysis, who by ‘the medical skill 
of the physicians and surgeons at- 
tached to the hospital are in many in- 
stances restored to complet use of their 
limbs and in all cases show as great 





ICAL UNION No. 
Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W.16 St.,N. Y. 


SHIELD’S HaLlL, 87 SMITH 8T., BROWKLYN. 


Y.TYPOGRAPH tay, ag 
N. s Y LEON 8. BOUSE 
President 
John Sullivan 

Vice-President 

John 8. O'Connell 
Secretary-Treas 
Theodore F. Dongiae 
rganiser 


Meets Every $8rd Sunday of Every Month at 











improvement as their condition per- 
mits. 

During the summer months, 
dition to the crippled children, 
stitution cares for 
who receive the benefits of a two 
weeks’ vacation at the seashore and 
annually the institution is in receipt 


in ad- 
the in- 
about 500 children 


JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 


See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblera of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, L. Ub. of T. 


Office 
565 Hudson St., City. 
Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday 
of the month at 
ASTORIA HALL 
62 East 4th St. 


New York Clothing Cutters’ Union’ 


A. C. W. of A. Local “Big Four.” 


Office: 44 East 12th Street. 


Keguiar meetings every Friday night at 210 East Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. tn the office. 


PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager. 








Stuyvesant 





5596, 







MARTIN SIGEL, 8Secy.-Treae. 








PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


oF GREATER N. Y. AMALGAMATED 
OFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY. 


Board Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the 
MOBKIS BLUMENREICH. Manacer. 









CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
ORCHARD 135Y 
Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 











‘Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Local 161, A.C W. A 
Office: 8 Delancey 8t, Drydock 8400 
Ex. Board meets every Friday at 8 B, M 






Pressers’ Union 


Local 3, A. ©. W. A. 
Mxecutive Board Meets Every Thursday} ' 
at the Amaleemases Tree ! f 





HYMAN NOVODVOR, Sec’y-Treasurer, 
' 











IKE SCHNEIDER, Chairm aire aan 
KENNETH F. WARD, Secretary; wave CANTOR. Chatrman 
ANTHONY ¥. FROISE, Bus, Agent. - Ree, Sec'y “rin, See'y) 
' 
NEW YORK JOINT BOARD : 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION | 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 
GENERAL OFFICE: 


11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


CHARLES KLEINMAN 
Shairman 


CHARLES GOLDMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 








Phone Chelsea 3084 


A. I._ SHIPLACOFF 
Manager 





Executive Boers 
meets on the 2nd and 
4th ‘huredays at the 
ARD BUILDING, 175 
Broadway, Room 8, 
JOE —_ MAN, Pres. & Business Agent. 
MAX L IEBL ER, Sec’y-Trea 





FORWA 

















AL. GREENBERG, 


Organizers: 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION, 


OF GREATER 


Office and headquarters, 701 Broadway 
Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. M. 
SAM SCHNALL, 


FRED CAIOLA, 
President. Manager. 


GEORGE E. POWERS, TJiOMAS 










NEW YORK 
Phone Orchard 1806 


FLORENCE GELLER, 
Sec’y, 
Delegate, souarw DINING, 


reasurer. 
DINONNO. 





Structural Iron Workers 


UNION, Local 361. Brooklyn 
Office: Telephone 
671 Pacific Street Cumberland 0189 
pen Daily from 7:30 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. 
Meetings Every Wednesday, at 8 P. M., 
et Columbus Aiali, State and Court Sts. 
Charles McDonnell, E. B. Calvert, 
President. Seo' y-Repre, 





MILLINERY WORKERS’ 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 


Downtown Office: 
Uptown Office: 


640 Broadway. 
30 West 37th Stree 


Executive Board t 
HYMAN LEDEPSARB. Ln meets every ad Mentor evening 


+ »B 
Chairman Ex. Bd. ‘ a" ” 
ORGANIZERS: 


Re cy 
% GOLDBERG: MAX GOODMAN. - "MENDELOWITS 









UNION, LOCAL 24 


Phone Spring 4548 

t. Phone Wisconsin 1270 
N sae >! Bs TOR, AL LX ROSK, 
y-Treas. 





N. Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Association 
Regular Meetings ist and $rd Friday. 











Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, Long Island City 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at &8 P. M 
MICHAEL J. MceGRATH, President. 
AH AN, Financial Secretary. 


ALD W. CALI 
LLIAM MEHRTE NS, Recording Secretary. 
CHARLES McADAMS and GE ORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents 





of many more applications than it can 





grant. Instead of the thirty beds men- 





tioned in your article, the place has ac- 
commodations for 250 children at one 
time, and it is always filled. 
SOLOMON LOWENSTEIN, 
Executive Director. { 


German Painters’ Union 





WATTHE 
FRED DEIGAN. 


Board: of Officers Meet 2nd & 4th Fridey 
243 East 84TH Stasst, New Yore City 
wrest , Walter, H, Kramer, 
sident Rec. Secretary 
A. Pusriotte, Wm. > 
e Pres. pn. Secretary 
a. Vols August yf - a 


Treasurer Business Agent 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 


Headquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523). 


H. ROSENBERG, 


Joint Board meets every Secor 
Board of Directors meet every 
Local 243—Executive Board m 
Local 246—Executive Board m 


Local 248—Executive Board m 
These Meetings Are Held in 


Secretary-Treasurer 











WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Phone Spring 2258-22590 


urth Monday. 
First Third Mor nday. 
sate overs Sanaa ay. 
eets every Thursday. 4 
eets every Wednesday. 
the Office of the Union 


id and F 

















U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


| 
LOCAL UNION No, 463, of NEW YOR CITY 
Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. Phone: a 4878. 
Regular meetinxs every tal at 8 p. m., at Enat 84th Street | 
Ww J. MORAN, President. JOHN WA LSH, Vice-President, | 
General-Secretary. TIMOTHY HOPRINS. Secretary. 
ness Ag 


Bust 
GEORGE MEANY. DAVID HOLBORN, SOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 








LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 





ERS, DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev'g. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St 
AUGUST KOENECKE, President 








ABE CENOHION. PETE KOPP, 
Pre Rec. Sec’y. 
GARRET BRISCOE, J. GREEN, . 
Vice i en'y. 
JACOB RAPPAPORT, AARON RAPPAPORT, 
Bus. Agent. Treasurer. 


CHAS. KOENIG, Secretary. 
AMBROSE HAAS. Fin.-Sec’y. 











WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 








AND CAPS 


JOHN 


JAMES McGUIRE, Recording Secretary 


| 
LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION _ || 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN'’'S ASSOCIATION 


Court Street, Brooklyn 
and third We 


Phone: 6453 Main 


Office and Headquarters: 217 | 
Ines lay at 8 P. M | 


Regular meetings every first 


K. JOHNSON, 
President. 


JAMES BURKE, 
Vice-President. 


GILBERT O. WRIGHT, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


OTTO WASSTOL, 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, 


Business Agent 
Delegates. 









































ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 


Organized in 1919 for the purpose of spreading the principes and the ethics of labor 
nionism and helping all recognized labor unions in all their industrial and educationa) 
activities among the Italian-speaking workers of New York City and vicinity. | 


For Translations, Printing and Speakers, oy Lexington 5852 


Office at 231 East 
ETURO GIOVANNITTI, General Secretary 


14th &St., N 
L EON ‘ARDO FRISINA, Organizer 











Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawver. 


membership, etc!, from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. 


at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby, Avenue, Brooklyn. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


THE LABOR SECRETARIAT. 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Lator Unions to Protect the Legal 
S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 

Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of 

Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 


Carpenters’ Union 493 German Technicians & Draftsmen 


ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 


Fur Dressers’ Union No, 2 | 








Headquarters 866 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Daily, 8 a. m. “4 4 f m. 


JOHN W. SMITH, FRET 
President Fin. ,--™ 
M. McDONALD, G. F. BREHEN 
Vice-President Rec, Secretary 


Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P. M 


Union, Local 20, LL. G. W. U. 
130 East 25th St. 
Executive 


Madison Sqnare 1934 
Board meets 
at? P. M 


A WEINGART, 
Sec’y-Treae, 


every Monday 


D. GINGOLD, 
Manager. 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ | 
| 





FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Loreal 2, Internat’! Fur Workers’ Unica, 
Office and seeauuartorn, 949 Willoughby 
Ave., Brookly Pulaski 0798 
Regular Meet ines, ist and Srd Mondaya, 

y REISS, President. 

FINE, Vice-President. 

E FRIEDMAN, Ree. Sec’y. 

E. WENNEIS, Fin. See’y 

H. KALNIKOFF, Bus. Azent. 


———_ 





PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 | 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FERATEB 
MAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 358. 








Union Laundries! 
Laundry Drivers’ 


INTERNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
AMiliated with the American Federation of Labor 


8 Jacksen Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. 


0. SCHACHTMAN, General 


i WOHL, 


General Secretary-Treasurer. 


UNION 







Tel. Hunters Point @ 
President. 





Union Local 810 














teadquarters, 219 Sackman 
St.. Brooklyn 
Phon Dickens 1144 
Philip Laurie, Pres. 
N Brodie, Organizer 
I. Burstein, Treas 
8. Rosenzweig, Bus Rep. | 


The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 





Che e and Headqu arters 12 
Regular M First 
Ex E rd Meets "EN 1 a 
Ny D. 3 
President Vic 
k NE AN — 





“AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11-27 ARION ‘ ACE 





Hrooklyn 
Meeting Rooms and 7m, Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 
BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 





an ee 


of America, New York Local No. 1 


Office: AMALITHONE BLDG. 


Regular Mee 


2 A hd + 


is 








ss 
LINGTON 


TAT 
ALBERT E. CASTRO 
Frank J. Flyon 

Kee. 


A 4d. Kennedy, 


Pat’k Hanlon, 
v Fin. Bec'y 


ice-Pree. 


and Third F idavy 


y ats P M. Phon 











t farks Place, 








‘Lithographers 


lath ST. Phone: WAT kins 1764 
and Fourth Tuesday at 

ST. MARK’S PLACE 

President 
Frank Seb) 

Sec’y Treas, 





ie wie | 
| 
| 





819 Willonghbs Ave., Brooklya. 
Large and ema hall suitable for ali 
occasions an? meetings at reasonable 
rentals. Stage 2842 








3-247 EAST 84th ST. 


L 24 
Labor Temple NEW ¥ORE 





Workmen's Edveationa!. Association. | 
Free n i a 10pm 
for Meets nes nments end 


Halls 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


BROOKLYN. NEW 


LOCAL Na 1 

Office: 19 Forrth Avenue. 
Resular Meeting every Monday evening 

Exerntive Board meets every Fr 


THOMAS F. OATES 
President. 


Office open from 9 A. M 





TORK 
hane: Sterling 9733. 
at t82 Clermont Avenue, Brookiya. 
iday evening, - the Office 
te 6 P 
Cuartes’ ‘L. PETERSON, 





retary. Treasurer, 












Bails Telephone Lenes 1060, 
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DRAMA 








Is one of the principal players in new 
Theatre Guild production, “Juarez and 
Maximilian,” opening Monday night 
at the Guild Theatre. 





Internationalism 
On the Stage 


~The Woman Disputed” Tears 
the Emotions of the War 
Again 


—_e——_. 


HE power of the drama to stir 

the heart, to influence the pas- 

sions, and more subtly but more 
permanently to alter and determine a 
point of view, is largely admitted, and 
frequently used. One of the strongest 
art values of the theatre is the double 
strangle-hold it takes upon our minds 
and our wills; convincing us of the 
validity of its theme, a play also moves 
us strongly to desire its goal. Thus 
even today, in “The Woman Disputed” 
at the Forrest Theatre, there is a scat- 
tering of applause when the “Yanks” 
surprise and bomb the “Heinies” in the 
ruined cathedral. 

Because of this grip the drama has 
on us, it is the more unfortunate that 
it should so frequently, for cash con- 
sideration, pander to and play upon 
the weaknésses and prejudices of man- 
kind. Prostitution of the spirit (as 
Marie “Ange fiigHt conééivably have 
tanght her Creator!) is worse than 
prostitution of the body, into which 
latter our social system finds so many 
ways of laying traps. Ignorance, 
trusting innocence itself, may be the 
cause of the’ body's inclination from 
the straight way of conventional vir- 
tue; it is a baser lure that snares the 
soul. 

Yet this play, with such talented 
actors as Lowell Sherman and Ann 
Harding (though the high, strained, 
almost hysterical work of the second 
may indicate her dislike of the piece) 
this play parades, emphasizes, the 
qualities that were stirred up by all 
sorts of artificial propaganda during 
the war, to make us hate the Germans. 
The drama starts with an interesting 
problem: there is a young girl, forced, 
to poverty on the farm, desiring better 
things, coming to the city—and soon a 
vietim, then a street walker. Attracted 
to her is a son of a general, a pam- 
pered. youth. who had yielded to all 
the temptations of his easy life, and 
finally put a period to his debauches 
by joining the army—the French For- 
eign Legion. Two victims of society, 
from opposite ends. And what becomes 
of them? 

A German villain is introduced, clev- 
erly;. for. notice, after all the atrocities 
of the war he repents before he dies, 





(Thomas Hardy’s novel, “The Mayor 
of Casterbridge,” dramatized by the 
noted playwright, John Drinkwater, 
the author of “Abraham Lincoln,” was 
recently produced at the Barnes The- 
atre, London, and caused quite a sen- 
sation. The following, taken from the 
London “Observer,” is a brief review 
by the author of “John Ferguson’). 
I novel, but it is so difficult to 

dramatize a great novel, such as 
“The Mayor of Casterbridge,” that the 
task seems to most people impossible. 
It can never be a complete success, be- 
cause the dramatist is obliged, by the 
nature of his medium, to dispense with 
certain elements in the novel which 
may be the most potent in it; he can- 
not hope to deal with subjective 
things as effectively as the novelist 
can, nor can he use Nature as im- 
pressively or dramatically as it was 
used by Conrad, or as Mr. Hardy uses 
it in all his work. The two forms of 
expression, despite superficial resem- 
blances, are profoundly dissimilar, 
and the dramatist who attempts to use 
the material of one as material for 
the other must not attempt to make 
the play too closely resemble the 
novel. He must, in fact, forget the 
form of the novel, and remember only 
the story, and tell it almost as if 
there were no novel.. I do not write 
that dogmatically; I suggest it merely 
as a general principle; but I firmly be- 
lieve that all attempts to put a novel 
on the stage as nearly as possible in 
the novel form are doomed to disaster. 
As well might a man try to sculpt 
stone after the fashion of a man who 
paints pictures, 

Drinkwater has laudably endeavored 
to give the playgoer as much of “The 
Mayor of Casterbridge” as the novel 
reader gets, but in spite of the fact 
that many of the incidents of the story 
are displayed on the stage, the story 
itself, the essential theme, is not. 
How can anyone hope to put all the 
details of a novel of more than four 
hundred closely printed pages into a 
play which is expected to perform for 
three hours? No one can read “The 
Mayor of Casterbridge” to himself in 
that time, and reading ‘to oneself ‘is 
the swiftest of all the ways of reading. 
Certainly no one can read it aloud in 
that time. A dramatization of a ‘novel 
isa sort of loud reading, and the dra- 
matist, therefore, knowmg that read- 
ing aloud is a slower process than 
reading to oneself, must reject details, 


T is difficult to dramatize any 


St. John Ervine Reviews 
Thomas Hardy’s Masterpiece 





‘brought Donald Farfrae to the King’s 


however attractive they may be, and 
concentrate on essentials, giving them 
what decoration or addition he can 
within the limits of his medium. The 
play is a much barer form than the 
novel, a tighter, tauter form, in which 
a sentence must sometimes do the 
work done in a novel by a whole 
chapter. Mr. Drinkwater seems to 
have begun this play by using an inci- 
dent from almost every chapter of the 
book, with the result that he overloads 
the play with preliminary information 
and leaves himself little room in which 
to put the more poignant passages. 
He has been faithfu? to Mr. Hardy’s 
text—he seems to have made no addi- 
tions of his own to the story except 
the part of Pauline—Lucetta’s servant 
—but he has been less faithful to the 
theme. 

We do not get any of the immen- 
sity of the novel in the play, and in 
order that we may get many unim- 
portant details, especially in the first 
six of the fifteen scenes, passages of 
dramatic importance are omitted. 

The architecture of Mr. Hardy’s 
story is beautiful. The chapters grow 
into each other without signs of cleav- 
age; but the scenes in Mr. Drink- 
water’s play do not grow into each 
other; they are dragged together. I 
did not feel, during the performance, 
that sense of fated fortuity which is 
so powerfully felt by the reader of the 
novel. Critics continually assert that 
chance is an element on which the au- 
thor must not depend. This is a very 
arbitrary assertion and one ‘that seems 
out of all reason and experience. 
Chance plays a common part in our 
lives, although there is no disputing 
the logic of the person who boldly 
avers that what seems to be chance is 
really design. That may be so, but it 
does not alter the fact that what we 
call chance commonly occurs in life. 
We are resentful when the letter writ- 
ten by Tess and pushed under the door 
is accidentally slipped under the floor 
carpet. We l.ate to think that the life 
of a human being can go awry through 
a mischance so silly as that. But the 
mischances occur, whether they are 
designed or undesigned, and an author 
is entitled to take notice of them and 
to use them in telling his story. _ It 
was a chance, as we call it, which 


Arms on the night of the Mayor’s din- 
ner, but it was a chance that pro- 
foundly affected the lives of all the 
persons in the story: some significance 
should have been given to it in the 
play. 





“Juarez and Maximilian” 


‘ At Guild Theatre Monday 





Next Monday evening the Theatre 
Guild will offer the first production 
of its eighth subscription § season, 
“Juarez and Maximilian,” by Franz 
Werfel. The play has been translated 
from the German by Ruth Langner; 
the production directed by Philip 
Moeller; settings and costumes all by 
Leo Simonson. In his play the The- 
atre Guild Acting Company will make 
its initial appearance as a group and 
the play itself, following the subscrip- 
tion run will later go into repertoire 
to b& acted at the Guild Theatre dur- 
ing the season. 

The principals in the cast include 
Alfred Lunt, Clare Eames, Margalo 
Gillmore, Dudley Digges, Arnold Daly, 
Edward G. Robinson, Albert Bruning, 
Earle Larimore, Edward Van Sloan, 


WINIFRED LENIHAN 






























































In “Loose Ankles,” 


month at the Biltmore Theatre. 


Roi” (The King’s Mistress), & play, or 


based on Mme, du Barry. 


l’'Homme” 
gian by birth, is one of the most suc- 


world. 


Victor Hugo’s “Marion de Lorme,” and 
“The Lady With the , Camelias,” by 
Alexandre Dumas the younger. 

Mme. Sorel’s young husband, the 


stage name of Monsieur de Sax, will 


provinces in France. 


ber and will probably. visit Canada be- 
fore returning. 


from the Booth to the Ritz. 


open this Saturday night with Mau- 
rice Clark’s play, 


.Tom Cushing’s comedy, “The Devil in 
the Cheese.” 


of 
tinue to be the leading woman of this 
comedy after it moves to the Gar- 
rick next Monday. 
and Gavin Muir join the cast to take 
over the roles formerly played by 
Earle Larimore and Leslie Barrie, 


got,” 
and 8S. N. 
under the direction of Hugh Ford, 


dy, 
on Monday evening. 


MOON CARROLL 





Sam Janney’s 
amusing comedy, now in its third 





Mme. Sorel to Include 
New Play by Vantel 
LL _»e—_—— 
ME. CECILE SOREL, in private 
life the Countess de Segur, has 
decided on the plays that she 
will give in New York next season. 
Among them will be “Maitresse due 
rather a series of pictures of court life, 


An entirely new play that she in- 
tends to produce here is “La Belle et 
(Beauty and the Man), by 
Clement Vautel. The author, a Bel- 


cessful men in the French literary 


The other plays that Cecile Sorel 
will offer are Moliere’s “Misanthrope,” 


Count de Segur, who plays under the 
accompany her, and no doubt will ap- 
pear in her productions, as he has 


been doing when she plays in the 


The company will leave in Novem- 





Broadway Briefs 

“Potash and. Perlmutter, Detec- 
tives,” is in its final week at the Ritz 
Theatre. Next Monday Florence Moore 
in “She Couldn't Say No” will move 





The Charles Hopkins Theatte will 


“Tragic 18,” but the 
regular season will start later with 


WINTER GARDEN 


Eves. 8:30 Matinees 
Tues, Thurs. & Sat. 


Sta; —, 
by ve HAROLD 
HUFFMAN ATTERIDGE 


Holiday Matince 
Columbus Day, Oct. 12 











T 








WINTER GARDEN 
Sunday Night Concert 


ALWAYS THE BEST SUNDAY 
ENTERTAINMENT IN TOWN! 
iT. AND NUMBERS FROM 
BROADWAY'S CURRENT REVUE 
AND MUSICAL COMEDY HITS 
SMOKING PERMITTED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE HOUSE. BUY 
SEATS EARLY AND AVOID BEING 
ONE OF THE STANDEES 














44th ST. Theatre 


West of Broadway 
Eves. 8:30, Mats, Tues. & Sat. 


2nd EDITION 





“Better than the first.” 
Herald Tribune. 
New cere pial Scenery 


mes 
Hol. Mat., Col ier, Oct. 12 














‘THE LION TAMER’ 
—a satirical comedy 
by ALFREDSAVOIR 
—the first play of the 
season at THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE; 466 
Grand St. Every Eve. 
(Ex. Mon.) at’ 8:30. 


2:30. Telephone Dry- 
dock 7516 











—RICHARD HERNDON Presents— 


“Treat ’Em 
Roug 


by Frederic and Fanny Hatton 


with GENEVIEVE TOBIN 
ALLAN DINEHART 
and a Distinguished Cast 
“A broad slice out of New York life, and 
like life has comedy, drama, and a clutch 
of the heart strings.” —American. 


KLAW THEATRE 


45th StPeet, W. of B’way. Eves. 
8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30. 





Thea., Col. Cir. Evs. 


COSMOPOLITAN 8:30. Mts. Tues.,Sat, 


Direction MESSRS. SHUBERT 


The Most Magnetic Personality 
in Musical Comedy 


Is Eclipsing All, Her Former Triumphs, in 
NAUGHTY RIQUETTE 
with STANLEY LUPINO 


HOLIDAY MATINEE peepee DAY, 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER i2 











EEREERAE 
Booth Theatre 


45th Street, West of Broadway 
Commencing P 
Fri. Eve., Oct. 15 


WINTHROP AMES 
will present 


WHITE 
WINGS 


A Play by 
PHILIP BARRY 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 
SEATS NOW ON SALE 


Pee ae ee SS 




















THE INTERNATIONAL 


THE ORIGINAL L 


RED B 


A DARING TREATISE of SO 


DRAMATIC SENSATION! 


Has aroused more discussion than any play in a generation! 


By LORD LATHOM 


with IRIS HOEY 


fe & Theatre, 39th St., 
MAXINE ELLIO s Matinees Tuesday and Saturday. 


HOLIDAY MATINEE COLUMBUS DAY, TUES., OCT. 12 


ONDON CAST in 


LINDS 


CIAL LIFE EVERYWHERE 


East of Broadway. Evenings 8:30. 














Thea., 44th, W. of B’way 


SHUBERT Ev. 8:25. Mts. Tues., Sat. 


GREATEST OF ALL OPERETTAS 


COUNTES NTESS, 
MARITZA 


Staged by J. C. HUFFMAN 


SURPASSING THE MARVELOUS 
RECORDS ESTABLISHED BY 
“THE STUDENT PRINCE” 
Grand Opera Ensemble of 80 Voices 


HOLIDAY MATINEE COLU “oe DAY 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12 


L® 











40th ST. "sve cf Dasetwes 
Mats. Tues. and Sat., Best Seats $2 
America’s Inimitable Star in 
the Greatest Laugh Tri- 
umph of His Career 


WM. 


HODGE 


The Sudan's Husband 


“‘The Judge’s Husband’ ranks 
easily as the best of ail the Hodge 
plays. ... » Mr. Hodge is doubly 
welcome this season.” 

—Stephen Rathbun, Sun, 

HOLIDAY MAT. COL’S DAY, Tues., Oct. 12 




















Mats. Wed. & Sat. at } 














Lynn Fontanne returned to the cast 
“At Mrs. Beam’s” and will con- 





Ernest Cossert replaced George W. 
Barbler Monday evening in “Loose 
Ankles” at the Biltmore, 


with ANN HARDING Lovis 
FORREST 


A. H. WOODS presents 


Tense, satisfying . . . will have a wide popular appea oe Tribune, 


LOWELL SHERMAN in 
The WOMAN DISPUTED 


By DENISON CLIFT 


THEA., W. 49th Street 
Mats. 





‘ 


CALHERN, CRANE WILBUR 


Tues, and Sat. 





FLORENCE 

REED in the 

SHANGHAI 
GESTURE 


The greatest melodrama in 
the world by John Colton 





HOLIDAY MATS. COLUMBUS DAY, 





In association with Arch Selwyn 


> 
CHANIN’S 46¢2 ST. by ARNOLD RIDLEY 
W. of B'WAY 
MATINEES THEA., 424 St., W. of B 
TUES. & SAT. ELTINGE ‘rats.’ TUbs. and SAT. 


by arrangement with Julian Frank 


A-MILE-A-MINUTE HIT! 


The GHOST 
TRAIN 


TUESDAY, AT ALL THEATRES 














Reginald Mason 





Rehearsals of “The Man Who For- 
the new play by Owen Davis 
Behrman, began yesterday 





Anne Nichols’ production of “How- 
King” will open in Washington 




















MUSIC a | 


| 





Bronx Amusements 




















Philharmonic Season Opens | 
Thursday With Mengelberg 


HE PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 








| 








of a sacred song group and a Seiienien' | 





BRONX OPERA HOUSE 


149th ST., E. of THIRD AVE. 
POP. PRICES | MATS. WED. & SAT. 
BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT 
WILLIAM B. FRIEDLANDER presents 
A Colorful, Dramatic Spectacle 


“The Winged Messenger” 


A Romantic Drama of the 14th Century 
By John Hunter Booth, 
















































































































i leaving us with a generous gesture for Maurice McRae, Philip Leigh, Erskine sei, inctelias Weatiah. 7 ‘ B Author of “The Masquerader” 
q which we can applaud Lowell Sherman| Sanford and Philip Loeb. “The Jeweled Tree,” a dramatic fan- TRA begins its eighty-fifth sea- : oa rs no NStsSH, NUSHAN, 5O- with 
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By James Oneal 
F THE dark phases of American 
history the system of bond serv- 
ice has been handled very deli- 
The earliest 


O 


cately by our historians. 
phases of capitalism were accompanied 
with the development of the slave trade 
With the set- 
in various 


on an enormous scale. 
tlement of new colonies 
parts of the world it was necessary 
for the godly business men to tie work- 
ers to their tasks in one form or an- 
other. With vast acres of land for 


’ them to flee to if they worked for 


wages in the colonies there was no 
alternative for ruling classes but to 
resort to coercion enforced by law to 
keep the human pack horse producing 
for idlers. 

It is this fact that has led the Single 
Taxer to assume that by making land 


\ accessible to all the labor problem 


% 


| 


ry 


will be solved. He even quotes Marx 
occasionally to support this position. 
Marx recalled the venture of Mr. Peel, 
who took 33,000 workers to Australia 
only to have them desert him by going 
on the land for themselves. But the 
Single Taxer forgets that Marx added, 
“Unhappy Mr. Peel who provided for 
everything except the export of Eng- 
lish modes of production to Swan 
River. That is, the export of the 
capitalist system of production. The 
worker in the colonies may acquire a 


‘ few simple tools for farming free acres 


and thus enjoy a rude and rustic in- 
dependence but with the export of 
capitalist production he could not 
acquire the great capitalistic tools, 
the complex and costly machinery and 
plants which determine supremacy, 
not free acres. 
Early Pennsylvania 

Our Colonial “fathers” faced this 
problem in the American colonies. 
Practically all of the leaders in settle- 
ment enterprises were business men 
interested in profits on their ventures. 
While they did not export capitalist 
production in the earliest period of 
settlement—that mode of production 
‘having not yet appeared on the scene— 
they resorted to enforced labor. Ne- 
groes provided one big source of sup- 
ply but the first type of enforced labor 
consisted of white, indentured labor. 
About a dozen small monographs have 
been written on this phase of Ameri- 
can economic history, but the most 
complete survey of the system has 
just appeared in the work of a Penn- 
sylvanian (WHITE SERVITUDE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA by Cheesman A. 
Herrick, Philadelphia, published by 
John Joseph McVey, $4.50.) This work 


embodies the labor of twenty-five years | 
and is largely a history of the workers | 
to the nine- | 
If we add to it the! 
Professor Turner on; 
THE NEGRO IN PENNSYLVANIA | 


of Pennsylvania down 
teenth century. 


prize essay hy 


the two volumes make a complete his- 
tory of the working class of that col- 
for 


ony and state 


tioned. 


The slave was better adapted to the | 
southern colonies, although indentured | 


whites were also found there, espe- 
cially in the period before the Negro 
supply became general. The inden- 
tured servants were temporarily chat- 


tels and the system that held them in | 


bondage was admirably adapted 
Colonial society. In the first place 
they were bound to service for definite 
periods, the term of service often being 
increased as a punishment for various 
offenses. When the term was worked 
out and they were released the landed 
had a constant source of 
supply in immigrants. So far as the 
employer was concerned indentured 
service had all the advantages of per- 
manent servitude for him. The re- 
lease of a white laborer after his term 
expired brought no inconvenience to 
the employer so long as the market 
for this type of labor continued to be 
stocked and those engaged in the traf- 
‘fic of transporting these whites 
brought plenty to America. 
Disguised Slavery 

That the system was a disguised 
form of slavery is evident from the 
practice which grew up of kidnapping 
workers in Europe and selling them to 
Colonial aristocrats. The transporta- 
tion of these unfortunates also re- 
peated every phase of the inhuman 
brutality of the black slave trade, with 
death from exposure, disease, mis- 
treatment, robbery and_ starvation. 


aristocracy 





A Record of the Indentured 
Whites in Pennsylvania 


very 





England also shipped many of her 
convicts, criminals and political pris- 
oners, which increased the supply of 
servile white labor in the colonies. 
There were some free laborers in 
Pennsylvania, enough to make a com- 
parison between them and the inden- 
tured whites. Mr. Herrick’s study of 
the evidence convinces him that “In- 
dentured servants brought less than 
one-half as much per year as could be 
commanded Ly free laborers.’ This 
conclusion is based upon a study of 
the wages received by the unbound 
laborers and the prices paid for those 
who were bound. 

With respect to the types of enforced 
labor in the colonies, the legislation 
suggests something like a_ prison 
regime. Passes or identification cards 
were required of workers when they 
went from one community to another. 
This was necessary to catch runa- 
ways. “Persons wandering about who 
could not give satisfactory accounts of 
themselves were not infrequently 
seized on suspicion and lodged in jail. 
Notices with descriptions of these were 
then inserted in the colonial news- 
papers, and if a master came to claim 
them, the court would lengthen the 
term of service to make return for re- 
wards, costs, etc.; but if no owner ap- 
peared, in due time the persons con- 
fined would be advertised for sale to 
pay prison charges.” If no master ap- 
peared, the burden of proof rested with 
the laborer; but to gain his freedom 
he must pay the charges that accumu- 
lated against him. If he had no funds, 
he could be sold into servitude. The 
principle that a man is innocent until 
he is proven guilty was reversed in the 








the period men- | 


to | 


case of these laborers, 

There were quite a number of cases 
of Negro owners of Negro slaves down 
to the Civil War, and also a few cases 
of Negro owners of indentured whites. 
“Sheffield told of two Irish youths who 
found as a master a Negro fruit ven- 
dor,” writes the author, “black Sam, 
who employed them in hawking fruit 
about the streets and in other occu- 
pations, Sheffield added, ‘Irishmen just 
emancipated in Europe, go to America 





to tecome slaves to a Negro’.” 


It is impossible to present a satis- 
factory view of the comprehensive 
study which Mr. Herrick has made of 
this system, and its effects upon the in- 
stitutions and social relations of colo- 
nial society. Indentured servitude and 
slave labor were the basis of the so- 
cial order, and it must be remembered 
that in the New England States, where 
“free” labor was more extensive, wages 
were fixed by law. As late as 1818 the 
State of Pennsylvania was enacting 
legislation regulating the importation 
of these white laborers. With the ac- 
cumulation of capital and the develop- 
ment of capitalism itself wage labor 
came to be preferred by the employ- 
ing class as better adapted to the new 
mode of production. Of the influences 
that brought about the decline and dis- 
appearance of the system the author 
says: 

“The redemption system declined 
early in the nineteenth century. There 
were changed conditions in Europe. 
At the conclusion of the Napoleonic 
wars large numbers of men were dis- 
charged and sought new homes. The 
introduction of the factory system 
found those who were unable, or un- 
willing, to adjust themselves to the 
new methods of production, and many 
of these emigrated to America. These 
emigrations gave freemen in larger 
numbers for the supply of the labor 
demand of Pennsylvania. It was found 
by the employers of labor that it was 
cheaper to hire when laborers were 
needed than it was to keep servants 
the year around. Increased popula- 
tion within the state also alded, but 
the principal reason for the disappear- 
ance of the redemption labor system 
was that a better class of laborers was 
introduced from Europe. The same 
law held here as had earlier held be- 
tween white servants and slaves: the 
most efficient labor was the cheapest.’ 

The value of the book is enhanced 
by the numerous illustrations from old 
records of various phases of the life of 
these whites and the system that held 
them in bondage. It ts certain that 
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staleness is sometimes forgotten. In 
his criticism of Marx and historical 
materialism, his animadversions upon 
the concept of classes and the class- 
struggle he is unforgiveably puerile. 
His reaction toward Russia is tender- 
minded and sentimental. In his reac- 
tion he becomes an advocate of the 
“sociable revolution’—not of the so- 
celal revolution. His disdain for traffic 
with the proletariat and his faith in 
the Iiberal-minded intelligentzia dis- 
close a pathetic ignorance of the di- 
rection of social phenomena. 

Yet the very conception of “The 
World directorate,” however utopian 
in outline, is but an index to our so- 
cial status. It is a reflection of our 
social need. That it will never be re- 
alized as Mr. Wells has pictured it, and 
certainly never in the way that he an- 
ticipates, is, after all, not so significant 
at this time as the fact that it is but 











this scholarly work will be ignored by 
those who are presenting a Pollyanna 
version of our history. 


another declaration of the inadequacy 


of our present order, 


The New Crim 


oe 


By Louis Waldman 
CHAMPION of modern crim- 
inology is Jesse O. Stutsman, 


A general superintendent of Rock 


View Penitentiary, Pennsylvania, and 
for eighteen years associated with cor- 
rectional work. His recent 
(Curing the Criminal; N. Y.; Mac- 
Millan) is a courageous and much- 
needed work to silence the childishly 
vengeful public officials and sensa- 
tional newspapers who feed on the 
popular desire for lurid tales of crim- 
inal adventures and human exploits. 
While in some chapters the author 
goes in too great detail into the ad- 
ministrative side of penal and cor- 
rectional institutions, which would be 
of interest only to professional work- 
ers in the field of penology and cor- 
rection, he devotes the better part of 








book | 
| the book to a general study of the 











inology 


Supplanting Histories With 


The Facts 


of Science 





science of penology. The book truly | 
justifies the title, “Curing the Crim- 
inal.” 

His chapter on “Penology and the | 
Dawning Science,” “The Problem of 
Crime,” “Criminal Personality” andj} 
“Socializing the Court,” are excellent 
summaries of the high’ lights of the 
problem of “What to do with the crim- 
inal.” They make their appeal not 
only to the technical worker but to 
the general reader desiring to get a! 
glimpse into the vast and fascinating 











By Henry Miller 


ONFLICT between the individual 
and society is part of the cost of 


+ civilization. This conflict is the 


basic problem of ethics, one of the 
great themes of the Bible and has been 


by Plato, Aristotle, 


pondered over 
Once conflict 


Hobbes and Rousseau. 
with society, i. e., crime was ascribed to 
the fall of Adam and Eve from grace; 
later by Hobbes to the innate wicked- 
ness of man; still later by Rousseau 
to the poison of civilization. But the 
authority of religion and the dignity 
of philosophy are now invested in Sci- 
ence, which presents its own solution 
with a simplicity which is quite dis- 
arming. A man becomes a criminal 
because his glands are weak; he has 
had a too affectionate mother, or be- 
cause he sleeps in a room where the 
air is bad. A capsule, a psychoanalytic 
interview, an open window, and all is 
well. 

Under the title “The Riddle of So- 
ciety” (N. Y., Dutton, $2), Dr. Charles 
Platt, president of the National Pro- 
bation Association, discusses the prob- 
lem of social adjustment or maladjust- 
ment from the point of view of mod- 
ern psychiatry. The book is addressed 
specifically to the large body of social 
workers dealing with various types of 
delinquents. Much of the sociological 





Philosophy for Social Workers 





generalizing is rather feeble and will | 
be found better stated elsewhere. 
However, the discussions of puberty, | 
the prostitute, prisons, matters which | 
have come within the experierce of the | 
author, are excellent summartes of the | 
best information availabie. In a pro- | 
fession hampered by the conventional ! 
notions of individual responsibility and 
freedom of the will, as social work is, | 
the author’s insistence on the deter- | 
ministic hypothesis cannot be ot!.-r | 
than healthy. 
If Dr. Platt were content to present | 
the psychiatric approach merely as a 
therapeutic technique, there would be | 
no cause for quarrel, but as the title 
of the book implies, he is not. It was 
Plato who proposed that philosophers 
become kings, and one has a suspicion | 
that our author would enthrone the | 
psychiatrist. The essence of the psy- 
chiatric method, as Dr. Platt insists, ts 
adjustment to the normal. The nor- 
mal here is not the functioning of an 
organ, as it is to the physician, but | 
social behavior, a thing of time and 
circumstance. A tendency such as} 
day-dreaming, often the mark of in-| 
cipient genius, is to be suppressed be- | 
cause it sometimes leads to mental dis- 
turbance. A healthy society, from the 
standpoint of the psychiatrist, would 
be a community of Robots, where life 
would indeed be “stale, flat, and un- 
profitable.” 
| 
| 
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National 


Tony Sender Meetings 
The speaking dates for Miss Tony 
| Sender for the immediate future are 
as follows: 

Chicago, Oct. 10, Douglas Park Audi- 
torium, 2.30 p. m.; admision free; Chi- 
| cago, Oct. 11, place of meeting not yet 
given. Milwaukee, Oct. 14; Dayton.| 
| Oct. 17; Toledo, Oct. 18; Pittsburgh, 

20 and 21; Ridgefield Park, N. J., 
27; Rochester, Oct. 29. : 











} Oct. 
Oct. 


subject of common interest. Oct. 19 a 
rare treat is promised. Estelle Cone 
of San Diego, an able speaker, will 
lecture on the history of the Colorado 
Co-operative Colony, of which she was 
a member, Oct. 26 there is to be a 
discusison of the measures to be voted 
upon at the November election. Join | 
us in singing the old Socialist songs | 
and make the Socialist spirit of ’26 the | 
best ever. 





Ohio 





Qeeees 





| Utah 


| 
| 





The Socialist Party is putting up a 
good campaign. District Secretary 
Kennedy tells us that they will sur- 
prise us with a big vote in the No- 
vember election. The party’s candidate 
| for United States Senator is the old 
war horse, Chas. Stoney, of Salt Lake 
City. Stoney spoke in Ogden on Sept. 
24 to a large audience on the City Hall 
Square. At this meeting W. C. Sumner 
of Ogden, candidate for Judge of the 
Supreme Court, presided and made a 
short address. Stoney is starting on a 
tour of the State extending as far south 
as Cedar City and east into the coal 
camps of Carbon county. 

In the First Congressional District 
the Socialists have filed the nomina- 
tion papers of John O. Waters, of Du- 
chesne, who will oppose the incumbent, 
Don B, Colton. Waters is a real dirt 
farmer, formely a school teacher. He 
will shortly hitch up his trusty flivver 
and make a schoolhouse speaking tour 
of his district. 
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Oregon 


National Organizer Mrs. Doris Mor- 
ris reports good meetings and excel- 
lent results in her work in Oregon. 
Socialists in the various places where 
she speaks frequently write headquar- 
ters praising her ability. 

From Umatilla, Jre., Minnie McFar- 
land, secretary of the local, writes: 
“Comrade Morris has been to our 
town and at Hermiston, and left much 
inspiration and some new members in 
her wake. We want to heartily com- 
mend the National Office for sending 
out such competent, well-educated lec- 
turers as Comrade Morris. That is 
the kind of speakers we need, as they 
bring the message of Socialism to the 
people in such a way that there is no 
chance for dispute.” The readers of 
the American Appeal will, of course, 
be interestd to know that our good 
speaker is getting results in the great 
| Northwest. 


California 


Central Branch, Los Angeles, cordial- 
ly invites all readers of the American 
| Appeal and The New Leader in Los 
Angeles to visit its weekly Tuesday eve- } 
ning meetings at 418 Bryson Building, | 
Second and Springs streets. Following | 
a half-hour business meeting, called to| 
|} order at 8 p. m., there is a social and| 
educational program, consisting of! 
singing, current events and a brief lec- 
ture, reading or discussion on some 
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ane DSvuciaust Party is geiuig its 
campaign well under way. State Sec- 
retary Willert sleeps very little during 
campaign times, and when he does 
sleep it is like a horse—standing up. 
He is pushing his literature through- 
out the State, and Joseph Sharts, So- 
cialist Party candidate for Governor, is 
making a good campaign and will give 
every hour he can spare to field work. 





Texas 








The Socialists of Texas keep re- 
minding us that the Party is getting 
its fighting harness on and will not 
only cast a big vote in the November 
election, but will build a Party Or- 
ganization and prepare for the big 
work in 1928, 





Illinois 


Voters must not forget to register 
on Oct. 12. This is the last chance if 





$3 per thousand. There is no reason 
why every working class voter in the 
towns where we have a Socialist local 
should not be sent a copy of this 
speech. Postage is free, as they go 
out under Comrade Berger's frank. All 
that is necessary for the branch mem- 
bers to do is to address them. 
lists can be obtained from the town 
clerk in each city or town. Every 
branch has received copies of the Un- 
employment Insurance leaflet and our 


| State platform. Branches which have 


not yet paid for them are urged to do 
so and to order more as soon as they 
are distributed. Readers of Party 
papers who are not members but are 
willing to help in the campaign, are 
asked to order leaflets from the State 
Campaign Headquarters, 21 Essex 
Street, Boston, 

John Carabine, 258 Carewe Street, 
Springfield, is available for dates in 
the western part of the State. He has 
held successful meetings already in 
Worcester and Northampton. 





-_) 


Connecticut 





Karl C, Jursek, candidate for Gov- 
ernor on the Socialist ticket, will ad- 
dress meeting in Hartford Oct. 14; 
New Britain, Oct. 15; and Willimantic, 
Oct. 16. Jursek has challenged the 
Republican and Democratic candidates 
to debate the issues of the campaign 
in Hartford. 

Edward Perkins Clarke, of the Hart- 
ford Local, has moved to Troy, N. Y. 


The comrades of Troy should get in| 


touch with him, as he is a very good 





they wish to vote in the November 
election. We are urging our readers | 
to remind their friends. Remember, 
Oct. 12 is the last day to register. | 

The Illinois Socialist state ticket has | 
been filed and the campaign through | 
out the State will start immediately in 
full blast. | 


oa 





PENNSYLVANIA 





| 
| 
| 
Philadelphia | 
Philadelphia Socialists have re- 
cently organiz*d a Hiking Club which 
has conducted several highly success- 
interesting outings in the | 

vicinity of the city. This Sunday a} 
hike will be made to Arden, Del. The 
hiking party will meet at 9 a. m., on 
the Subway surface platform at 13th} 
and Market streets. Rudolf Freund | 
will lead the hike. Arden is a most | 
delightful location and all readers of | 
The New Leader are cordially invited | 
to join in the visit. 


ful and 





[ New England | 





Esther Freedman has been ha 
remarkably successful meetings, not | 
merely in the western part of the State 
but around Boston as well. Collections 
have been by far the highest we have | 
experienced since the LaFollette cam- 
paign. 

Copies of Victor Berger’s speech on 
Socialism are still available. The dis- 
trict office can let branches have them 


free if necessary, though they cost us 


sang | 


worker in the movement, 
New Haven 

The New Haven Trades Council will 
Start its monthly Forum meetings 
Thursday, Oct. 21, with James H. 
Maurer, president of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor of Pennsylvania, as 
the first speaker. Some of the speak- 
ers for later meetings are Norman 
Thomas, A. J. Muste of the Brook- 
wood Labor College, Harry Dana of 
Boston, and Jerome Davis of Yale 
College, 

Hamden 

The annual town election was held 
on Monday, Oct. 4. A very small per- 
centage of the voters took the trouble 
to get out and vote. 

The Socialist vote ran from 40 to 50, 


about 2% per cent of the total vote) 
The town went Republican by | 


cast. 
about 80 per cent. 


New York State | 











The summarized report of Organizer 
Emil Herman for September shows re- 
ceipts as follows: Debs’ Bonds pledges 


unpaid, $8; payments on Debs’ Bonds, 


$234; contributions to organizing fund, | 


collections, $25.46; dues collected, 
literature sold, $17.35; 
subscriptions, $3; 
subscriptions, $22.50; 


$35; 
$107 
Leader 
Appeal 
$452.81. 


.50; 


tation, postage and telegraph, 
ceipts over expenses of $156.89. Com- 
ment is superfluous, and all State sec- 


retaries should take notice, partic- 


Voters’ 


New | 
American | 
total, | 
Herman's total expenses for | 
the month, including wages, transpor- | 
were | 
$295.92, which leaves a balance of re- | 


| ularly as Herman will complete his 
| term of service in New York State with 
| the current month and start west- 
| ward for his home on the Pacific Coast. 
Judge Panken on Radio 

Judge Jacob Panken, of New York, 
candidate for Governor, will “go on the 
air” Friday night, October 29, at Sche- 
nectady, between the hours of 8.15 and 
9.15, Eastern standard time, arrange- 
ments to this end having been com- 
pleted between the State office of the 
party and Station GWY, of the Radio 
Corporation of America, one of the 
most powerful radio broadcasting sta- 
tions in the world. Socialists of the 
State and nation are invited to keep 
the date and time in mind and “tune 
in” their receiving sets so as to hear 
what Panken has to say in regard to 
the water power programs of the two 
old parties and other issues of the 
campaign. 


New York City | 


The City Executive Committee will 
meet on Tuesday evening, October 12, 
in Room 505, People’s House. 

The Labor and Socialist delegation 
to the A. F. of L. Convention from 
Mexico and Porto Rico will visit New 
York city sometime around October 10. 
A number of meetings will be arranged 
in the Spanish-speaking sections of the 
city, in Harlem and around 1‘th street. 
Those interested please communicate 
with Secretary August Claessens, 7 
East 15th street, Room 505. 

Jessie Stephen, of Great Britain, and 
August Claessens will address a meet- 


| 











garian Socialist Branch on Saturday 
evening, October 16, at 323 East 79th 
street, New York city. 








| 


| Queens 
| 


4 





At a meeting of the official county 
committee of the Socialist Party in 
Queens county, held at 456 14th avenue, 
Long Island City, last Monday even- 
ing, Louise Burkle, of Glendale, was 
District. 
| district was 
| Alderman Frank 
weeks ago. 


of 


caused by the death 
J. Schmitz a few 
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ing and social gathering of the Hun- 





| 
| 
| 








| be 


| nominated for Alderwoman in the 60th | 
The vacancy existing in the | 


16:15 p. m., at 





Bronx | 





A general Party meeting !s called} 
for Thursday evening, Oct, 14, at 
Headquarters, 1167 Boston Road. Plans 
for the last weeks of the campaign | 
and the annual ball will be discussed | 
and acted upon, 

Branch 7 will run its first dance of 
the season—a Hallowe'en Frolic—on 
Saturday evening, Oct. 30, at the club! 
rooms, 4215 Third avenue. An unusu- | 
ally fine evening of fun is promised. 

The next regular business meeting is 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 12. | 

The Bronx campaign is now in fut | 
swing, with Isidore Polstein as chair- 
man. New street meeting platforms, 
banners and signs are in evidence and 
a general hustle is on to raise fund: | 
to cover campaign expenses. Every 
Bronx Socialist is being called upon to 
do his or her best during this cam- 
paign. 

Various committees are now organ- 
ized and at work for the annual Bronx 
ball and concert at Hunt's Point Pal- 
ace on Sunday, Jan. 30. Every indica- 
tion is that the affair will surpass the 
successful event of last year, As first 
prize a real, honest-to-goodness auto- 
mobile (not a Ford) will be given to} 
the lucky ticket holder, 
are to follow A fine concert will be | 
arranged with a number of 
known artists. Our budget shows that 
this year’s ball will mean an expense | 
of $2,000, which means that every | 
Bronx Socialist will have to do his! 
or her darndest to make our affair al 
financial success. Notice is hereby | 
duly given to all Socialist Branches | 
to remember the date of the annua! | 
Bronx ball, Sunday, Jan. 30, and 
kindly refrain from arranging any af- | 


fair on that day. | 


co 








| 
} 





Yipseldom 





Junior Yipsels 

The Junior Central Committee 
meeting Saturday, October 9, at 8 p. m., | 
at the Rand School. Copies of the | 
Constitution will be on hand, ready to} 
given out. However, only those 
delegates who can present the list of | 
members (names and will | 
receive copies. Central Committee 
delegates please take note, and be sure | 


is | 


addresses) 


to get the list from your circle secre- 
tary. 
The 

meeting 


Committee 
9, at; 
Ac-} 


Educational 


October 


Junior 
Saturday, 
the Rand School. 


is 


| plying salve to the sore. 
| placed screens upon the windows and 
| doors to keep the disease-bearing fly 


}and 


Other prizes | ; 


| accepted. 
| very 


| cussion 


| neta of social pathology. Nor is the 


author unmindful of the other side of 


| the problem, namely, the prevention 


of crime. He frankiy states it to be 
a problem of sociology. He says at 


| pages 8 and 9: 


“.... Many millions are expended 
annually in the United States for the 
apprehension, conviction and punish- 


| ment of the criminal, but we are not 
| yet alert to the tremendous necessity 
| of making adequate sacrifices for crime 
| prevention. 


Corrective agencies are 
We have been ap- 
We have only 


largely palliative. 


out of our homes. It is necessary to 
go down into the plague spots—the 
breeding places—where the scourge 
germinates, if we would purge our land 
of the malignancy of crime. It would 
be infinitely better if the millions spent 
annually for the punishment of crime 
could be diverted to scientific meas- 
ures to stop the poisonous fountain.” 

Having stated the problem thus, the 
without much delay 


author proceeds, 
theme of 


to the main object of his 
curing the criminal. 

The book is valuable because of its 
fair criticism of existing institutions 
its conservative and reasonable 
claims for the modern theory of crim- 
inology. The author frankly realizes 
the limitations of our present state of 
knowledge of psychology and psy- 
chiatry in handling the problem. He 


realizes the defects and the intricacies 


involved but contends with a stout- 
ness of heart borne out of eighteen 
years of participation and work with 
not less, as he hismelf claims, in the 


preface, “than fifty thousand con- 


| victs of all classes, young and old, male 


and female, felons and misdemeanants 


lof many races, mental conditions and 


degrees of criminology.” In his chap- 
ter on the police as a deterrent of 
‘me, he takes up the problem of poe 
litical corruption and the encourage- 
ment the criminal elements of the 
large cities get from their support and 
the friendship they receive from politi- 
eal organizations with which many of 
them are affiliated. Who, in the City 
of New York, familiar with politics, 
does not know that many men active 
at the polls on election day on behalf 
of one or the other of the dominant 
political parties, are the very men who, 
when election day is over, engage in 
the commission of crime, hoping to 
receive the protection of the political 
organizations whose success enlisted 
their efforts; and sometimes their 
hopes are not misplaced. 


“Curing the Criminal’ is a book con- di. = 


ceived in the scientific conception of 
modern criminology. It seeks to lay 
down certain theoretic prinoiples and 
practical experiences of the author for 
the scientific treatment of offenders. 
The enlightened branch of the public 
interested in the problem of crim- 
inology, public officials and legislators, 
would do well to peruse this work. 





tion will be taken against all educa- 
tional directors not present or not 


| represented. 


Circle 6 
Circle 6, Jrs., is holding a joint meete 
ing with Circle 6, Srs., this Friday 
evening, at 62 East 106th street. Come 
rade Goldstein will address the meete 
ing. All visitors welcome. 
Circle 1 
Circle 1, Int., meeting at 1336 Lin- 
coln Place, Brooklyn, has again 
changed its time’ of meeting. Here- 
after, it will meet Sunday evening, at 
p.m. This Circle is trying a new 
type of meeting—the educational pro- 
gram is to precede the business meet- 


” 


well-| , 


Circle 2, Juniors 

The meeting of October 2 was a 
very lively one. The “Paderewski” of 
the Circle, Sam Goldstein, suggested 
the org zation of a Glee club for all 
Junior Yipsels. The suggestion was 
taken up very enthusiastically and all 
the comrades joined the Glee Club that 
was made on the spur of the moment, 
proving to be successful. 

During business two applicants wefe 
The program 
with the reading of some 
our director and 
by some other comrades. Then a dis- 
on the modern American 
authors and their books was begun. 


educational 
begun 
fine poems by 


was 


Brown Lecture Dates 

Ethelred Brown, lecturer and speake 
er for the Socialist Party and a Unte 
tarian minister, offers his services to 
Socialist Branches and kindred organe 
izations during the coming lecture sea- 
Lecture topics are (1) Debs, the 
(2) Capitalism in 


son, 


Apostle of Socialism; 


|} the Light of Ethics. 


August 
New 


early to 


15th 


applications 
East 


Send 
Claessens, 7 


York City. 


street, 








WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENCFIT FUN 





MAIN OFFICE: 


Number of Members 


346 BRANCHES—98 in 


Death Benefit 
Sick Benefit 


in case of sickness, 
Death Benefit, $250. 
For Further Information Write to 





OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
57,115 


TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 
Benefits Paid 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 


Financial Secretary of Your District 


December 31, 1925 
the State of New York 
1925 $2,530,781.96 


$3,481,370.89 
846 1,033.81 


accident or death! 


the Main Office or to the Branch 
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nal wars. Certain underlying economic causes 
_afeé at work undermining the unions, and if 
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There is one fundamental factor in these 
internal wars that members of the unions 


> This does not imply that the unions may 
In 


forget this have much to learn. 





Demands for ment by Presi- 
Five-Day Week dent Green of the 


announced the five-day week in his 


anil the drain on their vitality is 


can understand the long struggle that 
has been waged to accomplish separa- 


frained from interfering in the Mexi- 


decisions for Mexican labor and to 
adopt policies to be pursued in their 


factory “nuclei.” 





been seized by bandits in Hunan 


Province and hostilities have bro- 


Meantime the lead- 





By V. F. Calverton— 





hav2 been unexploited by his fertile, 


nimble and protean, so fanciful and un- 
disciplined, that one is never able to 


ene merciless. J, A. Emery of the Nation- 
‘he Now Leader, an official publication of the Soctallet Party, sun- INDIANA IN SPOTLIGHT al Association of Manufacturers, labor problems. We believe that the ken out between the northern and definitely classify or impale it. This 
: speaking at a session of the National principle of tolerance is the key to southern forces. The southern forces press ab Senta tecteien ge need 


the orga: -* mag © a ogo aga age 
nececsa’ represent t lew Leader. 
sO eect meleomes a vatiety of opinion consistent with its dech 
‘ontributors are requested not to write on both sides of 
and fot ead pencil of fed ink. Manuscripts that cannot 
used will not be returned unless return postage is enclosed. 
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THE FATE OF UNIONISM 


HE report of the Executive Council of 
T ine American Federation of Labor shows 


a decline in membership of over 63,000 
since the last convention. The unions show- 
bstantial gains are the barbers, iron 


ing su ‘ ° italism is supr in these industri 
inters ‘ : : Supreme in these INGUSITIeS Jone which we think is well founded. sured them that he will recommend 
workers, lathers, letter carriers, pa . cial session of the Legislatur ic ser . ‘ ° 
’ , £15 e may be called a a ts 7 A er oo Paul Loehe, Socialist President of the “some dpfinite constructive policy that that was in no sense unacute. Mr. \" 
en e leading industries do no will insure the economic development Wells cs a novelist has been weaken- 


plasterers, plumbers, postoffice clerks, stage 
employes, teamsters and printers. — The sig- 
nificant thing about this record is that no 
are reported in the great basic indus- 


been afflicted with the Ku Klux dis- 

ease Indiana appears to have been the 
worst. We are now promised a complete 
story of what happened in that state when 
the knights of the night shirt were supreme. 
At a recent gathering of Indiana editors and 
State Senators of both parties a Vincennes 
publisher presented a mass of documentary 
material regarding the Klan which, it is said, 
“will rock the State and the nation.” It is 
understood that D. C. Stephenson, former 
Grand Dragon, now serving a life sentence 
for the murder of a girl, will make a complete 
confession of the secrets of the Klan. A spe- 


O* ALL the northern states that have 


to take action on the revelations. 


If this program goes through we may be 
sure that a number of prominent night shirt 


Industrial Council Monday, raised the 
banner of revolt against the five-day 
week and Secretary Mellon chirped 
a “caution” against too much haste 
in the matter. Mellon had not “given 
serious thought to labor’s suggestions.” 
As for the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, it may be said that the re- 
duction in hours to eight was not 
made in respor.se to labor pressure. It 
is useless to deceive ourselves, The 
shorter day as a result of labor or- 
ganization has come in the lesser in- 
dustries, not the basic plants of pro- 
duction, many of which are install- 
ments of industrial feudalism. Cap- 


lead in labor organization it is time 
to carefully scrutinize old views and 
policies and chart a more promising 


personal liberties and that the right 
of decision must lie with those im- 
mediately concerned.” This is the only 
policy consistent with the economic 
interests of the whole working class. 





This week Eu- 
" rope witnesses the 


Pan-Europe 


Vs. Nationalism gathering of a Pan 
European Union 


Congress in Vienna the object of which 
is to promotea political and economic 
union of Hurope on a federal basis. 
However, there is also a fear of the 
increasing economic power of the 
United States and its menace to Eu- 


German Reichstag, declared that Pan- 
Europe already exists in, the trusts in 
iron, steel, coal, wool, cotton and other 
materials. Capitalists had broken 


have attacked the city of Wuchang, 
and famine threatens the inhabitants. 
American missionaries at Sianfu are 
said to be facing a “critical” situation. 
In the struggle between the North and 
the South it must be remembered that 
the South represents the progressive 
section of the new China, while the 
gang that has ruled at Peking has 
been a tool of exploiting interests, do- 
mestic and foreign. Six hundred miles 
from the coast of China is the: Philip- 
pine Islands and from Manila Carmi 
A. Thompson, President Coolidge’s 
“observer,” issued a “farewell state- 
ment” to the Filipino people. He as- 


of the country.” He was sure that the 
Filipinos “have just begun to under- 
stand the wealth of these islands and 


due to Mr. Wells’ precocity of social 
foresight, as some have claimed, but 
to the superficial if sweeping way in 
which he manipulates his materials. 
Mr. Wells stimulates thought, but does 
not clarify it. Provocative in manner, 
he is not persuasive in conclusion. He 
skirts around every theme he treats 
with a quickness and a dexterity that 
are amazing and impressive, but which 
slip too easily from fact and reality. 
Suggestive in everything he is funda- 
mental in nothing. 

When Mr. “fencken, not many years 
ago, wrote about the Late Mr. Wells, 
he effected a piece of literary irony 


ing steadily and, one might add with 
a certain reluctant brutality, super- 
annuatingly—from the author of 


5 gains : heroes will scoot for obscurity. That this ; ivi 
* : ; . ° course. We are living in a new world “ ° ‘aid “ J - 
tries. Excepting the printers, and possibly thing could obtain the support of a few mil- ae dhe prebeech ye ph ie caakans down frontiers and it was time that to realize that the world is waiting for | “TOn0-Bungay” and “The New Machi 
: Hurope federated for her owf safety. the productions of the soil, for the| #Velll” he has descended to the unin- I 
spired creator of “Men Like Gods” and | 


the iron workers, the gains are in trades 
either of a clerical character or representing 
a survival of the handicrafts. 

On the other hand. employment has been 
fairly brisk throughout the year and it is only 





lion Americans shows that their literacy does 
not rise above that of a child. The Ku Klux 
is a special product of American capitalism. 
It has not been confined to the backwoods 
sections. While the rural areas have provided 





will not serve in the new one. 





Once more the 
Church, State struggle in Mex- 


And the Unions |°° »&tween 
Church and State 


Loebe and Francis Laisi, a French 
delegate, were given great ovations. 
While this congress was meeting, Mus- 
solini was speaking at Perugia in glo- 
rification of his Fascist bandits and 


metals and the minérals from the 
mountains, and for the priceless lum- 
ber from the forests.” Certainly, and 
American corporations are also begin- 
ning to understand the wealth of the 
islands and we may be sure that Cool- 


























“Christina Alberta's Father.” Of course, 
Mr. Wells has bee: writing too abun- 
dantly, notwithstanding his dictaphonic 
devices and special helps. Yet despite 
a certain vapidity of substance, dreari- 
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tween the two forms of property. 


Worm,” is a thriller out of the Viking Sagas. Again 
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